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HUNTSMAN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


# UNTING isa Game and Recreation commend- . 
—@ able not only for Kings, Princes, and the 

a. Nobility ; ; but likewife foi private Gentlemen : 
And asit is a Noble and Healthy Paftime, fo 1 it has: 
been: highly prized in all Ages. 

_ Befides, Hunting trains up Youth to the ufe of manly 
Exercifes in their riper Age. The Incitements of the 
Chafe are various, and. ftriking—The Stately Stag, 
the Generous Buck, the Wild Boar, the Cunning Otter, 
the Crafty Fox, and the Fearful Hare; alfo furpriling 


__ and catching of Vermin by Engines, as the Fitchet, the 


Fulimart, the Ferret, the Polecat, the Moldwarp, and the’ 
like... Exercife herein preferves Health, and increafes 
Strength and Activity. Other recreations inflame the 

B hot 


* THE HUNTSM AN. 
hot Spirits of young Men with roving Ambition, love 


of War, and feeds of Anger: But the Exercife of Flunt- 
ing neither remits the Mind to Sloth, or Softnefs, nor. 


manity ; on the contrary, it inclines men to good 
Acquaintance, and generous Society. It is no fmall 


advantage to be inured to bear Hunger, Thirft, and 
~ Wearinefs from one’s Childhood; to take up a timely 


_ habit of quitting one’s Bed early, and loving to fit well 
and fafe upon a Horfe. What innocent and natural 
Delights, to fee the day breaking forth thofe Bluthes 
and Rofes which Poets and writers of Romances only 
paint, but the Huntfman truly courts! To hear the 
chirping of fmall Birds, perched upon their dewy 
Boughs! To draw in the fragrancy and coolnefs of 
_ the morning Air! -To exult with the noife of Bugle 
Horns, and the baying of Hounds, which leap up and 
‘play round about the Huntfman! an | 

_ Nothing doth more recreate the Mind, ftrengthen 
the Limbs, whet the Stomach, and clear up the Spirit, 


when it is heavy, dull, and over-caft with gloomy 


Cares: Hence thefe Delights have merited to be in 
efteem in all Ages, and even amoneft barbarous Na- 
_ tions, by their Lords, Princes,'and higheft Potentates. 

It is alfo admirable to obferve the natural Inftiné& of 
Enmity and Cunning, whereby one Beaft, being as it 
_ were confederate with man, by whom he is maintained, 
_ferves him in his defign upon others. How perfeét is 
the Scent or Smell of a Hound, who never leaves the 
Chafe, but follows it through innumerable:changes and 
varieties of other Scents, even over and in the Water, 
and into the Earth! - Again, how foon will a Hound fix 
his Eye on the beft and fatteft Buck of the Herd, fingle 
him out, and follow him, and him only, without 


changing, through a-whole herd of rafcallion Game, 


and leave him not till he kills him! Moreover, is it 
not delightful and pleafant to obferve the Docility of 
Dogs, which is as admirable as their Underftand- 


ies ise 4e 
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ing? For as a right Huntfman knows the Language of 
his Hounds, fo they know his, and the meaning of 


their own kind, as perfectly as we can diftinguifh the 


voices of our friends and acquaintance from fuch as are 
itrangers. : 
Again, how fatisfied is a curious Mind, nay exceed-— 


ingly delighted, to fee the Game fly before him! And 


after it has withdrawn itfelf from his fight, to fee the 
whole Line where it hath paffed over, with all the 
doublings and crofs-works, which the amazed and af- 
frighted Beaft hath made, recovered again; and all 
that Maze wrought out by the intelligence which he. 
holds with Dogs! this is moft pleafant, and as it were 


‘a Mafter-piece of natural Magic. Afterwards, what 


Triumph to return with Victory and Spoils, having a 
good Title both to his Appetite and Repofe! 
- But let us not forget, that. there is an efpecial need 


to hold a ftrict Rein over our affe€tions, that this Plea- 


fure, which is allowable in its feafon, may not intrench 
upon other Domeftic affairs. here is great danger 
left we be tranfported with this Paftime, and fo our- 
felves grow wild; haunting the Woods, till we refem- 
ble the Beafts, which are Citizens of them; and by 
continual converfation with Dogs, become altogether 
addicted to Slaughter and Carnage, which then be- 
comes difhonourable. For as ic is the Privilege of . 
Man, who is endued with Reafon, and authorized in 


P< the Law of his Creation, to fubdue the Beafts of the 


Field; fo to tyrannize over them too much, is Want 


of Refinement, or downright Brutality. 


_, Obferve, I intend this Reflection not fo mich for the 


Nobility and Gentry of this Nation, whofe expence 


of time in this noble Exercife, can no ways pre- 
judice their large Poffeffions, fince it is fo far from 


being very chargeable, that it is exceeding profitable 
to the bodily health of fuch who can diipente with 


their ftaying at home, without any Injury to their Fa- 


“milies, 


Be I might 


4 THE HUNTSMAN. 


I might much enlarge in the commendation of Hunt- 
ing, but am loth to detain the reader too long from © 


the knowledge of what will make a right and perfect 
Huntfman. I fhall therefore only obferve further in 
this place, that no Mufic can be more ravifhingly de- 
lightful than a Pack of Hounds in full cry, to a man 
whofe Heart and Ears are happily fet to the tune of 
fuch charming Inftruments. eee , 


HUNTERS TERMS. 


Ey EFORE we treat of the Method that is to be ufed 
in obtaining pleafure in the profecution of this 
Royal Game, it will be requifite, firft to underftand 
thofe Terms-of Art, which Huntfmen, Forefters, and 
Wood Mer ufe, when they are difcourfing of their 
Profeffion. And firft, let us confider, which are 


 Beafts of Fore, or Venery, or Venary, Chafe, and 
| | Warren. 


Old Forefters and Wood Men, ‘with others well ac-. 


quainted with Hunting, reckon five Beafts of Venery, 
(called alfo Beafts of Foreft) which are thefe; the Hart, 
the Hind, the Hare, the Boar, and the Wolf. This is 
the opinion of Budeus likewife, in his Treatife of Pb:- 
lology, {peaking of the former Beafts, Semper Forefta &P 
Veneris habentur Beftie: Thefe (faith he) are always 
accounted Beafts of Venery and Foreft. ve 
_ Some may here object and fay, Why -fhould the 
Hart and Hind, being both of one kind, be accounted 
two feveral Beafts? To this I anfwer, That though 
they are Beafts of one kind, yet they are of feveral 
feafons: for the Hart hath his feafon in Summer, and the 
_Hind’s {eafon begins when the Har?’s feafon is over. 
Ficre note, that with the Hart is included the Stag, 
and all ocher Red Deer of Antlers; ape 
, Fhere 


a ES ET >< me 
eee es 
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There are alfo five wild Beafts that are. called Beafts 


and the Roe, | a | 
The Beafts and Fowls of Warren, are the Hare, the 


of Chafe, viz. the Buck, the Doe, the Fox, the Marten, 


; Rabbit, the Pheafant, and the Partridge; and none other 


(faith Mr, Manwood) are accounted Beafts or Fowls of 
Warren. bh font. ceria 

My Lord Coke is of another opinion, in his Commen- 
tary on Lyttleton 233. There be both Beafts and Fowls of 
the Warren, faith he: Beafts, as Hares, Conies or Rab- 
bits, and Roes: Fowls of two forts, Terreftres, (and 
they of two forts) Silveftres, & Campeftres, The Ars, 
Wood-cock, ce. The fecond Partridge, Quail, Rail, 
&c. Then Aquatiles, as Mallard, Hern, &c. Bo 

There is great difference between Beafts of Foreft and 
Beatts of Chafe; the firft are Si/vefires tantum, the latter 
Campefires tantum, ‘The Beafts of the Foreft make their 
abode all the day-time in the great Coverts and fecret 
places in the Woods, and.in the night-feafon they 


YTepair into the Lawns, Meadows, Paftures, and plea- 
fant feeding places; and therefore they are called 


Silvefires, Beafts of the Wood. The Beafts of Chafe 
do refide all the day-time in the Fields, and upon the 
Hills or high Mountains, where they may fee round 
about them afar off, to prevent danger; but upon 
night’s approach they feed as the reft, in Meadows, &c.: 
and therefore thele are called Campefires, Beatts of the 
Field. | ‘as 

Let us next inquire their Names, Seafons, Decrees, 
and Ages of Foreft or Venery, Chafe and Warren: and 
becaufe the Hart is the moft noble, worthy, and ftate- 
ly Beaft, 1 fhall place him firft; and mutt call a 


| A ART | 
The firft year, a Hind-calf, or Calf. The fecond , 


year, a Knobber. ‘The third year, a Brock. The 


fourth year, a Staggard. The fifth year, a Stag. The 


fixth year, a Hart. 


If 


6 TAK HUN MSM A Ry: 
If hunted by the King, a Hart Royal. If he efcape 


and Proclamation be made for nis tafe return wirhout 
Jet or detriment, he is then called a Hart Royal Pro- 
Claimed. CO es Nia ’ 

It is a vulgar error, according to the opinion of Mr. 
Guillim, to think that a Stag, of whatever Age he be, 
fhall not be called a Hurt till he be: hunted by the 
King or Queen, and thence he fhall derive his Title. 
Mr. George Turbevil faith pofitively, he fhall not obtain 
that name till he is hunted or killed by a Prince. But 
late Huntfmen do agree, he may be called a Hart at 
and after the age of fix years. eee 

Now if the King or Queen thall happen to hunt or 
chafe him, and he efcape with life, he thall ever after 
be called a Hart Royal: But if he fly fo far from the 
Foreft or Chafe, that it is unlikely he will ever return 
there again of his own accord, and Proclamation 
be made in all Towns and Villages thereabout, 
that none fhall kill or offend him, but that he may 
fafely return if he lift; he is then called a Hart Royal 

Proclaimed. saul : | oi 


The fecond Beatt of Venery, is called a 
Had Ny Dy, 
And fhe is called the firft year, a Calf. The fecond 


year, a earfe; and fometimes we fay, Brocket’s Sifer, 
&c, The third year, a Hind. Nees 


The third, which by old Forefters is called the King 
of all beafts of Venery, is the a | 


Hy AR Ey, soe 


And is called the firft year, a Leveret. | The fecond 
year, a Hare. The third year, a Great Hare. ) 


The 


ng is 
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The fourth, is the a | 

W.EdD- BO A Re. 

The firft year, he isa Pig of the Sounder. The fecond 
year, he isa Hog. The third year, he is a Hog’s Steer. 
‘The fourth year, he isa Boar; at which age, if not 
before, he leaveth the Sounder, and then he is called a 

— Singler or Sanglier. re roe ; 
The fifth and laft Beatt of Venery, is the 
| meat TWISTS ame 
The Names of the Beafts of Chafe, according to their 
Pe ne i 
The firft, is the eee, 
ce ee | , 
At is called, the firft year, a Fawn. The fecond 
year, a Pricket. The third year, a Sorel. The fourth 


year, a Sore. The fifth year, a Buck of the Jirft, Head. 
The fixth year, a Great BACK... 43 


yy The fecond Beaft of Chafe, is the 
a: Noi Hionnieed wy og Baas 


She is called, the firtt year, a Fawn. The fecond 
_—s-year, a Teg. The third year, a Doe, 


The Ghicd, wche. 
| pa. roe Ow ae 
fae And is called, the firft year, a Cub, The fecond 
' ‘year, a Fox, and afterwards an Qld Fox, 


‘a ; 


The. 
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The fourth, is the | 
MAR as Ne 


The firk year, it is eattea a Cub. * fecond year, | 
a Marten. | : 


Pie fifth and laft Beat of Chae: is called the 
| Re Oe, 


“The firft year, it is called a Kid. The febond year, 
a Girl. The third year, aHemufe. The fourth year, a 
Roe-Buck of the firff Head. ‘The fifth year, a fair Roe-= 
Bucr. 
As for the Beafts of the Warren, the Hare hath been © 
fpoken of already. The Raddit is deemed old after 
the firft year. . : 


The Seasons of Beajts. 


A Hart or Buck, beginning at the end of Fencer Mo- 
reth, which is 15 days after Midfummer Day, and lafteth | 
clk Holy: rood Day. ‘The Fox at Chrifimas, and lafteth 
till the Annunciation of the Bleffed Virgin. The Hind or 
Doe beginneth at Holy-rood Day, and lafteth till Can- 
dlemas. The Roe-buck beginneth at Eafer, and lafteth 
till Michaelmas. The Roe beginneth at Michaelmas, 
and lafteth till Candlemas. The Hare beginneth at Mi- 
chaelmas, and lafteth till the end of February. The 
feafon of the Wolf is faid to be from Cbriftmas till the 
Annunciation of the Virgin Mary. Laftly, the’ Boar. 
begins at Chriffmas, and continues to hy Purification of 
the Bleffed Virgin. 


Tere erms to be ufed for Beals of Venery and Chale, as i 
are in Numbers together. | 


A Herd of Harts. >| A Bee of Roes. 
A Herd of all manner} A Sounder of Swine. 
of Deer. | & Rout of Wolves. 


A Rich- 


~ 
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A Richefs of Martens A Brace or Leath of Hares. | 
A Brace or Leath of Bucks. | A Canes of Betis 


_ ABrace or Leah of Foxes. 


‘Terms for their Lodging. 
A Hart Flarboutts. A Fox Kennels, 


A Buck Lodges. A Marten Trees. 
A Roe Beds. An Otter Watches. 

A Hare Sits or Forms. | A Badger Earths, 

A Rabbit Sits. : A er Couches. 

gical ig | r erms fr their Diflodging. fi . ay 

Uhharbowt the Hart. | Tree the Marten. 
Rouze the Buck. Vent the Oster. 

Start the Hare. Dig the Badger, 

Bolt the Raddit. - _ | Rear the Boar. 


Unkennel the od 7 ie 


og erms for their Noife at Rutting Ti iilee 


\ 


A Hart Bells. coe a ie Preaivs. 
A Buck Groans or Troats. | A Fox Barks. 
A RoeBellows. = | A Badger Shrieks. 


A Hare Beats or Tapps. | A Wolf Howls. 
An Otter Whines. | A rte? Rattles. 


Terms “ Copulation. 


A Hart ot Buck goes to A Fox goes a-Clickitting. 
es A Wolf goes to Match, or 
A Roe goes to Tourn, ] _ to Make. | 
A Boar goes to Brim. | An Otter hunts for his 
obit to 1D stevunae as 
i 
c 
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Terms for the Footing and T reading of all Beafis 
of Venery and Chafe. 


Of a Hart, the Slot. 

Of a Buck and all Fallow Deer, rite View. 

Of all Deer, if on the Grafs, and {carce vifible, then it 
is called Foiling. — 

OF a ean, the ‘Print; and other fuch Vermin, the 
Footing. | a. 

Of an Oféer, the Marks. 

_Ofa Boar, the Track. | | 
Of a Hare, diverfly; for when fhe is in open Geld, fhe, 
Soreth : When fhe winds about to deceive the Pioiods. 

then fhe Doubleth: When fhe beateth on the hard . 
Highway, and her Footing can be perceived, then fhe 
Pricketh ; and in the Snow, it is called the Trace ofthe - 
Hare. 


Terms of the Tail. 


Of a Hart, Buck, or other Deer, the Single. 

Of a Boar, the Wreath. i 

Of a Fox, the Brufh or Drag; andthe Tip at the end 
is called the Chape. 

Of aWolf, the Stern. 

Of a ys and Rabbit, the Sue. 


Terms for their Ordure. 


OF a Hart, and all Deer, the ‘Excrement is called 
Fumets or Fuifhing. 
Ofa Hare, Crotiles or Crotifing. 
Of a Boar, Leffes. 
Of a Fox, the Billiting ; and all other fuch ti Vermin, | 
the Fuants. © 
_ Of an Mat the Spraints. 


Terms for the Attire of Dar a Se ae 


Of a Stag, if perfect, the Bur, the Pearls (the little 
Knobs on it), the Beam, the _ ' the Antler, the 


“” 


Sur- 
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Sur-Antler, Royal, Sur-Royal, and all at top the Cro- 


_ ches. 


Of a Buck, the Bur, the Beam, the Brow-Antler, the 


Back- Antler, the Advancer, Palm, and Spellers. 


If the Croches grow in form of a man’s Hand, it 
is then called a Palmed Head. Heads bearing not 


above three or four, the Croches being placed aloft all 


of one height, are called Crowned Heads. Heads hav- 
ing doubling Croches, are called Forked Heads, be- 
caufe the Croches are planted on the top of the Beam 


: like Forks. 


If you are afked what a Stig bears, you are only to 
reckon the Croches he bears, and never to exprefs an odd 


~ number: As, if he hath four Croches on his near Horn, 


and five on his’ far; you muft fay, he beareth ten, 
a falfe Right on his near Horn (for all that the Beam 
bears are called Rights). If but four on the near Horn, 
and fix on the far Horn; you mutt fay, he bears twelve, 
a double falfe Right on the near Horn; for you muft_ 


not only make the number even, but allo the Horns 


even with that diftinétion. 

When a Hart breaketh Herd, and draweth to the 
Thickets or Coverts, we ufually fay, he taketh his Hold, 
or he goeth to Harbour. 

All kind of Deers fat is called Suet; Sul yet you may 


fay, This Deer was a high Deer of Greafe. The fac ofa 


Boar is called Greafe. "The fat of a Roe only is called 


i ° Bevy Greale. 


We fay the Deer is brokenup. The Fox and Hare is - 
cafed. It is a Litter of Cubs. A Nett of Kanes. OAL, 
Squirrel’s Dray. | 

Venifon, or Venaifon, is focalled, from she means 
whereby the beafts are taken, guoniam ex Venatione capi- 
uniur; and being hunted, are moft wholfome. 

Beafts of Venary ( not ‘Venery, as fome call it ) are fo 
termed, becaufe they are gotten by hunting. 

No beaft of the Foreft, “that is Jolivagam “EP nocivums,, is 
Venifon, as the Fox, the dc the Marten, becaufe they 
O\2 - are 


we! 
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are no meat. The Bear is no Venifon; becaufe, 
not only that he is Asimal nocivum © Jfolivagam;, but. 
becaufe he is no beaft of the Foreft; and whatfoever is 
Venifon muft be a beaft of the Foreft; fed non é converfo. 
On the other fide, Animalia gregalia non funt nociva, as 
the Wild Bear; for naturally the firft three years he 1s 


Animal gregale, and after trufting to his own ftrength, - 


and for the pleafure of man, becometh Solivagum. He 
is then Called Sanglier, becaufe he is Singularis: but he is 


Venifon, and to be eaten. The Hare is Venifon too; 


which Martial preferreth before allothers. = 
Inter Quadrupedes gloria prima Lepus. 
So are the Red-Deer and Fallow-Deer Venifon. Vide Coke, 
_Inft. 4, page 316. Give me leave to infert here, out of 
the fame Author, two Conclufions in the Law of the 
Foreft, which follow from hence.  Firft, whatfoever 
Beaft of the Foreft is for the food of man, that is Venifon ; 
thus /“rgil, defcribing a Fealt— | 
Implentur Veteris Bacchi pinguifque ferine. 


They had their belly full of old Wine and fat Venifon. 
So Venifon was the principal Difh of the Feaft. Secondly, 
whatfoever beaft is not for the food of man, is not Veni- 
fon: Therefore Capriolus, or the Roe, being no beaft of 
the Foreft, is by the Law of the Foreft, no Venifon, 
unlefs hunted. Nature hath endowed the beafts of the 


Foreft with two qualities, viz. Swiftnefs, and Fear; and 


their Fear increafeth their Swiftnefs. a4 
—Pedibus timor addidit alas. 


Vert is any thing that beareth green Leaf, but efpecially 


of creat and thick Coverts, and is derived a Viri- 
ditate. Vert is of divers kinds; fome that beareth Fruit 


that may ferve for food both for man and beafts, as | 


Service-trees, Nut-trees, Crab-irees, Sc, and for the fhel- 
ter and defence of Game. Some, called HAautboys, 


_ ferving for Food and Browfe of and for Game, and 


} 


for the defence of them; as Oaks, Beeches, &c. Some 


* 
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Hautboys, for Browfe, Shelter, and Defence only; as 
_Afbes, Poplars, &c. Of Sub-boys, fome for Browie and 
Food of Game, and for their Shelter and Defence; as 
| Maples, &c. Some for ‘Browfe and Defence; as Birch, 
| Sallow, Willow, &c. Some for Shelter and Defence only; 
as Elder, Alder, &c. Of Bufhes and other Vegetables, 
fome for Food and Shelter, as the Haw-thorn, Black- 
thorn, &c, Some for Hiding and Shelter, as Brakes, Gorfe, 
Heath, &c. Vert, as I faid, comes a2 Viridi; thence 
Vividarit, becauie their Office is to look after the prefer- 
vation of the Vert, which, in truth, is the prefervation of 
Venifon. ! 


Terms for Flaying, Stripping and Cafing of all 
- Manxer of Chafes. ) 


_ The Har¢ and all manner of Deer are flain: Huntfmen 

commonly fay, Take off that Deer’s Skin. The Hare is 
Stripped or Cafed; and fo is the Boar, according to the 
opinion of the Ancients. The Fox, the Badger, and all 
manner of Vermin are cafed; beginning at the Snout or 
Nofe of the Beaft, and turning the Skin over the Ears. 
_ down to the Body till you come tothe Tail. 


Proper Terms for the Noifes of Hounds. 


When Hounds are firft caft off, and find fome 
Game or Chafe, we fay, They Challenge. If they are 
too bufy before they find the {cent good, we fay, They 
Bawl. If too bufy after they find good fcent, we 
fay, They Babble. \f they run it end ways orderly, 
making it good, and then hold in together merrily, we 
fay, They are in full cry... When Spaniels open in the 
{tring (ora Grey-hound in his courte) we fay, They 
Lapfe. When Hounds hang behind, and beat too much 
upon the {cent or place, we fay, They Plod. And when 
they have either Karthed a Vermin, or brought a Deer, 
Boar, or fuch-like to turn head againft them, then we fay, 
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Different Terms for Hounds and Grey-Hounds. 

Of Grey-hounds, two make a Brace ; of Hounds, a 
Couple. Of Grey-hounds, three make a Leah, and of 
Hounds, a Couple and baif. 

We let flip a Grey-hound, and caft off a Hound. 
The ftring wherewith we lead a Grey- -hound, is called a 


Leafa; that tor a Hound, a Liem. The Grey-hound 
hath his Collar, and the Hound his Couples. We fay, 


a Kennel of Hounds, and a Pack of Beagles. Some 
other differences REN are, but thefe are the moft 
ufual. 

Where we find Deer have lately pated into. 'Thickets, 
~~ &&e. by which we guefs their Stature, and then put the 
- Hounds or Beagles into them for the View, we account 
fuch places Entries. 


The Impreffion where any Deer hath repofed or har- 


boured, we call a Layer. 

When the Hounds or Beagles hit the fcent of their 
‘Chafe contrary; that is, hit it up the wind, when they 
fhould hititdown; wethen fay, they Draw ay 

When the Hounds or Beagles take frefh {cent, hunting 
another Chafe; until they ftick, and hit the firft again, 
we fay, they me Change. | 

When the Hounds or Beagles hunt} it by the Heel ; 
fay, they Hunt Counter. 


When the Chafe goes off, and comes on again traver= | 


fing the fame ground, to deceive the Hounds or Beagles, 
we fay, they Huxt the Foil. 


When we fet Hounds in readinefs where we expect the. 
Deer will come by, and then caft them off when the other 


- Hounds are paffed by, we account that a Relay. 


When Hounds or Beagles have finifhed their Chafe, © 


by the death of what they purfued, and then in requital 
are fed by the hands of the Fiunt{iman or others, we call 
this, their Reward. 

Huntfmen, when they go daivtiige in their Springes at 
Hart-hunting, ufually make Dew-rounds, which we call 
Ring-walks. | | - When 


2 OEE Eee ee eS ee 


i 


felf to fwimming in any River, @&c. then we fay, he 

kes Sol. Le . 

‘When Deer caft their Horns, we fay, they Mew. 

- The firft head of a Fallow-Deer is called Prick, | 

__ When Huntfmen endeavour to find a Hart by the Slot, 

&c. and then mind his ftep to know whether he is large 

and long, they then fay, they know him by his Gait. 

When Deer rub and pufh their Heads againft Trees to 

caufe the Pills of their new Horns to come off, we fay, 

they Fray. : mh se 

When Deer, after being hard run, turn head againit 

the Hounds, we fay, they Bay. is 
- When Hounds or Beagles run long without opening or 
making any cry, we fay, theyrun Mute. | 

_ When Hounds or Beagles at firft finding the fcent 


Challenge. | 
_.* When Hounds ‘run at a whole Herd of Deer, we fay, 
they Run Riot. | | inet . 
"When the Hounds touch the fcent, and draw on till 
they rouzé or put up the Chafe, we fay, they Draw on the 
Siete t « ‘ | : ) 


ning. | ! : on ne 
_ When a Hare, as fometimes (though feldom) takes 


x 


Vault. 


call it Drawing, — | ies 
When a Hare runs on rotten ground, or in a Froft 
fometimes, and it fticks to her Feet, we. fay, the 
Garricth, Ok ee ‘a fy: 


is with Cub, 
they Xearn, i Pe es 
A Red Male Hart of a year old, is called a Spitter. 


ut 
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_ When any Deer is hard hunted, and betakes kim- 


of their Game prefently open and cry, we then fay, they » 


+ When a Roe croffes and doubles, it is called T; yago- 
When we beat the Buthes, &c. after the Fox, we 


When the Fox hath young ones in her, we fay, fhe 
When Beagles bark and cry ae their Prey, we fay, | 


the Ground like a Rabbit, we then fay, the Goes to the 


A Raia 
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A Rain-Deer, is a Beaft like a Hart, but hath his 
Head fuller of Antlers, 

A Pricker, is a Huntfman on Horfe-back. 

Engines that we take Deer with, are called Wiles. 

When we fet Hounds or Beagles in readinefs, ex- 
petting the Chafe to come by, and then catt them off 
before the reft come in, we call it a Vaunt-lay. 

When Hounds or Beagles find where the Chafe 
chath been, and have made | a proffer to enter, but re- 
turned, we fay, there is a Blemi/h. 

We fay, few to a Deer. : Ban 

When we ftart a Hare, we fay, That, that, or There, 
there. 

The Call, a Leffon blowed on the Horn to comfort 
the Hounds. 


A. Recheat, a Leffon likewife blown on the Horn. | 


The Mort or Death, is blown at the death of any Deer. 

There are feveral Hounds and Beagles ‘which we 
have different Titles for; as Gaze-hound, ~Blood- hound, 
Staunch-hound, Harrier, and Terrier, &c. But we 


generally in all our Kennels,and Packs rank them un- 


der thefe heads: Enterers, Drivers, Filers, Tiers, &c. 

To conclude the above collection of general Terms, 
we fhall infert fome ufual Names of Hounds and 
Beagles. : , 


A Catalogue of ufual Names of Hounds and Beagles. 


EAUTY. Driver. Gallant.  Suno. 
' Blue-man. Drunkard. as 


Bow-man. Drummer. Hector. Keeper. 
Bouncer. — Dam/el. oy i 

| , Darling. ‘Juggler. Lively. 
Captain Duchefs. Fewel. Lady. 
Countefs. 2. v Dangers > Jockeys ©: ZLib.) 

 Cafar. Dapbne. Foler. | Lillia 
MG &.| -  Folly-boy. ) 
Dida.” Fuddle.  Fupiter. Madam. 


Merry-bops 


Merry-boy. Rover. Troller. Venus, 
Mufie. Renter. © Thunder. | 
; Royal, as Thifbe. Wanton. 
Nancy. — Rapper.  True-man. Wonder. 
| | Aagiens: 9: Leuerlovesss eo | 
Plunder. | Tickler, .. Dounker. 


Spanker. Tatler. 
a Rockwood.  Soundwell,  T ulip. 
| Ringwood, Stately. a, 


Terms and Defcriptions relating particularly to the For, 
and Foreft- Laws. 


Fare: is a place ptivileged by Royal Authority, 
differing from Park, Warren, and 'Chate. It is 
alloted on purpofe forthe peaceable abiding and nourifh- 
ment of the Beafts and Fowls thereto belonging ; for 


( 


Orders ; Sas appears in the Great Charter of the Foreft. 

‘A Forefter, is an Officer of the Fore(t, fworn to pre- 
ferve the Vert and Venifon therein, and to attend the wild 
— beafts within his Bailiwick, and-to watch, and endeavour 
to keep them fafe by day and night. | He is likewife to 
apprehend all Offenders in Vere and Venifon, and to 
prefent them to the Courts of the Foreft, to the end they 
may be punifhed according to their offences, 

A Purlieu, is all that round adjoining to Forefts, - 
which being made Foreft = Henry the fecond, Richard 
the ‘firft, or King ‘Fobn, were by perambulations, eranted 
_ by Henry the third, and fevered again from the fame. ~ 

A Purlieu-man, is he ‘that hath eround within the 
Purlieu, and hath 40 §. a year Freehold; and fuch a one, 
with fome caution, may hunt within'his own Purleu. 
"A Regarder, is an Officer of the King’s Foreft, that 
1s fworn to take care of the Vert and Venifen, and - 

to inquire into all the offences committed within the 
Foreft, and of all the Concealments of them; and 
whether all other Officers do execute their Office of 


# 


oo. Woodgelds 


which there are certain peculiar Laws, Often” and 


% 


» ae 
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_ Woodgeld, is the gathering or cutting of Wood in the 
_ Foreft, or the money paid for it tothe ule of the Foreft- 
ers; or, an Immunity for this by the King’s Grant. 

A Ranger. In fome Forefts there are twelve Rangers, 
whofe Offices are to look after the Purvieu, and drive 
back the wild Beafts into the Foreft again; and to fee, 


hear, and inquire after offenders, and to pretent their 


offences. e ah 
A. Verderor, is an Officer of the King’s Foreft, and 
chofen by the Freeholders of the County where the Foreft 
is, by the King’s Writ, directed to the Sheriff for that 
purpofe. His Office is chiefly to look after the Wood 
and Grafs inthe Foreft. A 
An Agiftor, is an Officer of the Foreft that takes in to 


feed the Cattle of Strangers, and receives for the King’s _ 


ufe. all fuch tack-Money as becomes due from thofe 
Strangers. i Mus 
A Chaje, is a place ufed for the receipt of Deer and 


Beafts of the Foreft: It differs from a Foreft and 


Park. It may be in the hands of a Subject, which a 
Foreft in its proper nature cannot be. Neither is it 
inclofed, as a Park always is; and it hath a larger compafs, 
more ftore of Game, and more Keepers and Over- 
feers. | in : 
Expeditate, is (Mr. Crompton faith) the cutting out 
the ball of the Foot of great Dogs in the Foreft; though 
(Mr. Manwoocd faith) it is the cutting off the three fore- 


_. Claws by the Skin; and that the Owner of every 
fuch Dog, unexpeditated in the Foreft, fhall forfeit 


3 Se Ad Le ee sk : : 
Fence Month, hath 31 days; beginning 15 days. be- 


fore Midfummer, and ending 15 days after. In which 
time it is unlawful for any to hunt in the Foreft, or to go 
amongtt the Deer to difquiet them; becaufe it is the time 
of Fawning. | : i: 

Frank Chafe, is a liberty of free Chafe in a Circuit 
annexed to a Foreft, whereby all men that have ground 
within the circuit are forbidden to cut down Wood, or 


¢ 


difcover, 
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difcover, &c. within the view of the Forefter, though it 
be his own Demefne. oo | | 
_. Green-bue, or Vert, fignify one thing ; it being every 
_ thing that grows or bears green Leaf within the Foreft, 
_ that may cover and hide the Deer. - : 
 Over-Vert, is all manner of high Wood. 


fal 


Wether Vert, is all forts of under-wood. Brufhwood is 
called Cabijfh. — - | od 
forngeld, is a Tax within the Foreft for all manner of 
horned beafts. | 
| Footgeld, is an Amercement on fuch as live within the 
Foreft, for not expeditating their Dogs, And to be quit 
Of Footgeld, is a privilege to keep Dogs there unlawed, 
without Punifhment or Control. eae 
__ Pawnage, is Money taken by the Agiftors for the 
feed of Hogs with the Maft of the King’s Foreft ; 
but (Mr. Crompton faith). it is moft properly the Maft, 
Woods, Lands, or Hedge Rows, or Money due to the 
Owners of the fame for it. | ; } | 
A Scotale, is where any Officer of the Foreft doth keep 
an Ale-houfe in the Foreft by virtue of his Office, caufing 
men to come to his Houfe, and to fpend their mone 
there for fear of having Difpleafure ; but this is forbidden 
by Charia Foref. 
_ Perambulation, is the admeafurement and fetting down 
_ of Bounds and Limits to the Foreft es 
Drift of the Foref, is an exact view and examination 
_ taken at certain times, as occafion fhall ferve, to know 
what beafts are there; that none Common there but fuch 
as have right; and that the Foreft be not over-charged 
_ with the beafts of Foreigners, a oe : : 
_ An Aart, is a great offence committed in the Foreft, by 
grubbing up the Woods, Coverts, and Thickets, and 
making them plain as Arable Land; or the like. 
__. Minoverit, isa Trefpafs or Offence committed by fome 
Engine fet up in the Foreft to catch Deer, or the like. © 
Tritis, is a freedom that one hath from holding a Grey- 
hound in one’s hand when the Lord of the Forett is hunt- 
Ang there, or to be amerced for his default. | 
ORR oie D 2 : Pros 
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| Protoforefarius, wasa great’ Officer formerly in Wind- 
. fer Foret « . : mM mo 
— Stableftand, is, when one is found ftanding in the Foreft 
ready to fhoot at any Deer, or with his Grey-hound in a 
Leah ready to flip... yf uae | 
— Swainmote, or Swannimote, is a Court appointed to be 
held thrice in a year within a Foreft; the firft, 15 days 
before Michaelmas, the fecond, about Martinmas;, and 
the third, 15 days before St. ohn Baptifie | 
Chiminage, is. taken by Forefters in fee throughout 
their Bailiwick for Buthes, Timber, &@¢. and fignifies the 
fame with Toll. : | : 
| Affore#, isto turn Land into Foreit. 


Difafforeft, is to turn Land from being Foreft to other 


ufes. | 

Thus I finifh my introduction. But muft here be 
allowed to perfuade all generous Souls; as they defire 
health of body and mind, to prefer our noble Exercife to 
the befotting fenfuality and debaucheries ufual in great 
cities, where the courfe of nature feems to be inverted, 
Day turned into night, and Night into day; where Wo- 
‘men; Wine, and emafculating Pleafures are the general 
recreations talked of, and purfued ; and where, for want 
of neceflary Exercife, or labor, mens bodies are rendered 
like fickly hofpitals. ; 


Of DOGS im general. 


fi S there is no Country in the world suliedenh there 8 


greater variety, both in fhape and kind. ‘ 
Some Dogs. are very great, as the Wolf-dog; which is 


fhaped like a Grey-hound, but much taller, longer, _ and 


‘thicker. Some are for the Buck; others for the Boar, 


Bear, and Bull. Some for the Hare, Rabbit, and Hedge- 


hog. Some are both for Water and Land, and they are 
called Spaniels ; others are called Lurchers, Tumblers, 


Breakers, Beagles, &?c. Shepherds dogs, are called foift- 


ing Curs, Thofe which fome fond Ladies make their 


daily, 


% not plenty of Dogs, fo no Animal can boaft of 


da. 
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daily, nay nightly. Companions, I fhall pafs ovety be= — 
ing neither’ worthy, nor agreeable. to be mentioned in ~ 
this Place. But I fhall here treat) only of fuch whofe 
natures incline them to Game, for man’s Paftime and 
| Recreation. \ wir a Oe ae, ° 
_ In the firft place, let us confider Dogs in, general, 
wherein they. agree, and their common: properties of 
nature, fuch as are not deftroyed in the: diftinction of 
kinds, but remain like infallible Truths, and invariable 
_in every kind and Country through the Univerfe. Dogs 
(as it. is to be obferved) are generally rough; and their. 
Hair pretty long, which (in Winter, they iocfe every year) 
is a fign of a good conftitution; but if it grow over-long, 
the Mange will follow. The outward proportion of the | 
Head altereth as the kind altereth, having no commiffure 
or feam in the Skull, being a continued bone without 
feparation, : | | : ve 
The beft' Dogs (in Pliny’s opinion) have flat Noftrils; . 
yet round, folid, and blunt. Their Teeth are hke Saws; 
which they change in the fourth month of their age: and 
by them is their age difcerned; for while they are white 
and fharp, they difcover the youth of Dogs; but when 
they grow blackifh or dufky, broken and torny they 
demonttrate the elder age. ie 
The Breaft of a Dog is-narrow, fo is his: Ventricle =. 
for which caufe he is always in pain in voiding his Excre-— 
ry ments. i. | | uo a 
. After they have run a Courfe, they relieve themfelves: 
by tumbling and rolling to and fro. When they lie 
down, they turn round in a circle two or'three times toge- 
ther; which they do for no other caufe, but that they 
may the more commodioufly lie round, from the 
Wind. oe 4 be . 
In their fleep they often dream, as may appear by 
their barking. Here obferve,; that they who like to 
keep Dogs, muft have particular care that they let them 
not fleep too much; efpecially after their Meat, when 
they are young: for they are very hot, and in their 
fleep their heat draws much pain into their agen 
| | | an 
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_and Ventricle. The time of their Copulation js for the 


moft part at a year old; yet the Females will lut after 
it fooner; but they fhould be reftrained from it, becaufe 
it debilitates their Body, and dulls their Generofity. Af- 


ter the expiration of a year, they may be permitted to 


copulate; it matters not whether in Winter or Summer, 


but it is beft in the beginning of the {pring ;. yet with this’ 


caution, that Whelps of a Litter, or of one and the fame 
Bitch, be never fuffered to couple; for Nature delights 
in variety. — me On 

In ancient time, for the more ennobling of the race 


\ 


of Dogs, they would not permit them to ingender till 


the Male was four years old, and the Female three; for 
by thofe means the Whelps would prove more {trong and 
lively. By Hunting, Labour, and Travel, the Males 
are made more fit for Generation, and they prove beft 
which have their Sires of equal age. When they crow 
proud, give them Leaven mingled with Milk and Salt, 


and they will not ftray and ramble abroad. : 


It is not good to preferve the firft or fecond Litter, 
but the third: and after they have litered, it is good to 
give the Bitch, Whey and Barley-bread; for that will 
comfort her, and increafe her Milk: or take the Bones 
of broken Meat, and boil them in Goats-Milk; which 
nutriment will ftrengthen very much both Dam and 
,Whelps. , | 


There is no great regard to be had as to the Food 


of a Dog, for he will eat any thing but the Fleth of his’ 
own kind; for that cannot be fo dreffed by the art of 


Man, but they find it out by their Nofe, and avoidit. It 
is good to let the Whelps fuck two Months before they 


be weaned, and that of their own Dam. 


~ Put Cummin now and then in their bread, it will cure or 
prevent Wind in their Bellies; and if Oyl be mingled with — 


that Water they lap, they will prove more able and fwift 
to run. If he refufe and loath his Meat, give hima 


little hot Bread, or dip brown Bread in Vinegar, and 


i the liquor thereof into his Nofe, and it will eafe 
IMe ie | Lee ra 
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There is fome difficulty to choofe a Whelp under the _ 
Dam that will prove the beft of the Litter. Some obferve 
that which feeth laft, and take that for the beft. Others 
renove the Whelps from the Kennel, lay them apart one 
from the other, and watch which of them the Bitch firft 
carrieth into her Kennel again, and that they take for | 
the be(t; or elle that which vomiteth laft of all. Some i 

again, give for a certain rule to know the beft, that the 
fame which weighcth leaft while it fucketh will prove the 
beft, according to the Verfes of Nemefian : 


Pondere nam Catuli poteris perpendere viris, ak ae 
Corporibufque leves gravibus pernofcere cur fit. ae : A 

But this is certain, that the lighter Whelp will prove the 

f{wifter, and the heavier will be the ftronger. ONE 

_ As foon as the Bitch hath littered, it is requifite to 

choofe them you intend to preferve, and throw away the 

reft. Keep the black, brown, or of one colour, for the - 

{potted are not much to be accounted of: though, of 


ee 


Hounds the Spotted are to be valued. 

There is not any irrational, Creature more loving to - 
his Mafter, nor more ferviceable than a Dog. En-_ 
during blows from his hands, and ufing no other means — 
to pacify his difpleafure, than humiliation and proftras= } 
tion; he after beating, turns a Revenge into a more i: 
fervent Love. Irrational, did I fay ? I may miftake, if. 
what lian reports be true, who thought Dogs have 
-Reafon, and ufe Logic in their hunting; for they will 
caft about for the Game, as a Difputant doth for the truth; 
asif they fhould fay, the Hare is gone either on the left 
hand, the right, or {traight forward; but not on the 
Ueft orright, therefore ftraight forward. ‘Whereupon he 
-Tuns forth right after the true and infallible footfteps of 
he Hare, ye a Oe aaa 
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Or DOGS ror HUNTING. 


Of the HOUND RACHE and SLUTH-HOUND, 
: fo called in Scotland, aud by the Germans 
SLATH-HOUND. | 


PAHERE are in England and Scotland.two kinds of 
I. hunting-Dogs, found no where elfe in all the World, 


The fir kindis called Axe Rache, and is a foot-fcenting 


~ 


creature, both of wild Beafts, and Birds, and Fithes alfo, 
which lie hid among the ‘Rocks: The Female hereof it 
England is called aBrach. A Brack, is a mannerly name 
for all Hound-bitches. The fecond, in Scotlaud, is called a - 
‘Sluth Hound, being alittle larger than the Hunting-hound, 


and in colour for the moft part brown or fandy fpotted. 


The fenfe of Smelling is fo quick in thefe, that they can | 
follow the foot-fteps of Thieves, and purfue them till they 


overtake them: nay, fhoulc 


ay, fhould the Thief take the Wa- 
ter, fo eager are they in their purfuit, that they will 


Y 


{wim after him; and are reftle/s till they find the. 


thing they feek after, ‘This was common. in the borders 
of England and Scotland, where the people formerly lived 
much upon Theft: and if the Dog brought his Leader 
to any houfe where they might not enter, they took itfor 
erent that.there were both the ftelen Goods, and the 
i 1ef, | 


Of the BLOQOD-HOUND. 


FIAVE Blood-hound differs nothing in quality from 


~ the Scotifh Sluth-hound, excepting that he 1s larg- 
ef fized, and not always of one and the fame colour, 
They are fometimes Red, Sanded, Black, White, Spot- 


ted, and of all colours with other Hounds, but moft — 


commonly either brown or red. | 
The Germans call this Beaft Langbund, becaufe their 
Ears are long, thin, and hanging down ; and they differ 
not from common Dogs in any outward sae 
| " . ey, 
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_ only in their Cry and Barking they differ. Their nature is, 
_ being fet on by the voice and words of their Leader, to 
_taft about for the fitting of the prefent Game ;_ and having 
found it, will never ceafe purfuing it with full-cry; till 
it istired, without changing for any other, They feldom 
bark, except in their Chafe; and are very obedient and 
attentive to the Voice of the Leader. i 
_ They which are white, are faid to be the quickeft fcent- 
ed, and fureft nofed, and therefore beft for the Hare. 
The black ones for the Boar; and thered for the Hart 
and Roe. This is the opinion of fome, but not mine,; 
becaufe their colour (efpecially the latter) are too like the 
‘Game they hunt: although there can be nothing cer- 


tain collected of their colour, yet is the black Hound 


hardier, and better able to endure cold than the white. 
They muft be tied up till they hunt, yer fo as they 
be let loofe now and then a little to eafe their Bellies; 
for it is neceffary that their Kennel be kept fweet and dry. 


It is a queftion how to:difcern a Hound of excellent fenfe, 


Some are of opinion, that the fquare and flat Nofe is the 
beft fign thereof ; likewife a {mall Head, having all the 
Legs of equal length; his Breaft not deeper than his 
Belly, and his Back even to his Tail; his Eyes quick; 
his Ears hanging long; his Tail nimble, and the beak of 
his Nofe always to the Earth ; and efpecially fuch as are 
moft filent, and bark leaf : | 


‘The divers and variable difpofitions of Hounds in’ 


finding out the Beaft, is very worthy of obiervation. 
Some are of that nature, that when they have found the 
Game, will ftand ftill till the Huntfman come up; to 
whom, in filence, by their Face, Eye, and Tail they 
fhew the Game. Others, when they have found the foot- 


‘fteps, go forward without any voice or fhew of Ear or 


| Tail. Another fort when they have found the footings 
of the Beaft, prick up their Ears a little, and either bark 
or wag their Tail, and others will wag their Tails, and 


not move their Ears, ea | 

There are fome again that do none of thefe, but wander 
_ Up and down barking about the fureft marks, and con- 
oe pul oe founding 
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founding their own foot-fteps with the Beaft’s they hunt ¢_ 
or elfe torfake the way, and fo run back again to the firit 
head; but when they fee the Hare, are afraid, not daring 
to come near her, except fhe fart firft. Thefe, with the 
other which hinder the cunning labours of their Col- 
leagues, trufting to their Feet, and running before their 
betters, deface the beft mark, or elfe hunt counter, and 
‘take up any falfe fcent for the true; or, which is more 
reprehenfible, never forfake the Highways, and yet 
have not learned to be filent. To thefe you may add, 
thofe which cannot difcern the Footing or Prickine of a 
flare, yet run {peedy when they fee her, purfuing her 
hotly in the beginning, and afterwards tire, or hunt 
lazily. All thefe are not to be admitted into a Kennel of 
good Hounds. ee | eee ; 

_ On the contrary, thofe Hounds which are good, when 
they have found the Hare, make fhew thereof to the 
Huntfman, by running more fpeedily, and with gefture 
of Head, Eyes, Ears, and Tail, winding to the Form 
or Hare's Mews, never give over profecution with a loud 
noife: they have good and hard Feet, and great Sto- 

machs. a : | 
Now whereas the nature of the Hare is fometimes to 
leap and make headings, fometimes to tread foftly, with 
but avery {mall imprefiion in the Earth, or fometimes to 
lie down, and ever to leap or jump out and into her own 
Form; the Hound is fo much the more bufied and 
troubled to retain the fmall fcent of her pricking which 
fhe leaves behind her. For this caufe, it is requifite, 
that you help the Hound, not only with Voice, Eye, 
and Hand, but with a feafonable Time alfo : for in frofty 
weather the {cent freezes with the Earth, fo that there is 
no certainty of hunting till ic thaw, or that the Sun arife. 
LLikewife, if very much Rain fall between the ftarting of 
the Hare and time of hunting, it is not convenient to . 
hunt till the Water be dried up; for the drops difperfe. 
the icent of the Hare, and dry weather collects it again. 
The Summer time alfo is not for hunting; becaufe the 
heat of the weather confumeth the Scent ;, and thee ight 
| being 
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being then but fhort, the Hare travelleth not far, feedine 
only in the Morning and Evening: befides, the fragrancy 
_of Flowers and Herbs then growing, overcomes the Scent 
the Hounds are guided by. Oa 
_. The. beft time for hunting with thefe Hounds is in 
Autumn, becaufe then the former Odours are weakned, 
and the Earth barer than at any other time. 

_ Thefe Hounds do not only chafe their Game while it. 
lives, but being dead alfo, by any manner of -cafualty, 
make recourfe to the place where it lies, having in this 
point an affured and infallible Guide, namely, the Scent 
and Saveur of the Blood fprinkled here and there upon 
the ground: for whether the Beaft being wounded doth 
notwithftanding enjoy life, and efcape the hands of the 
Huntfman; or whether the faid Beaft, being flain, is 
conveyed clean out of the Park (fo that there be fome 
marks of blood) thefe Dogs, with no lefs facility and 
eafinefs, than avidity and greedinefs, difclofe and find 
the fame by Smelling, applying to their purfuit agility 
and nimblenefs, without wearying ; for which confidera- 
tion, they deferve to be called Sanguzzarit, Blood-hounds. 
_ And although a piece of flefh be fubtilly, and cunnine- 
ly conveyed away, with fuch extreme precaution; as 
thereby all appearances of Blood are prevented or con- 
_cealed ; yet this kind of Dogs, by an inward notice and 
private mark, purfue thefe defperate Deer-ftealers through 
craggy Ways, and crooked Meanders, till they have 
found them; yea, fo effectual is their forefight, that they 
can difcover, feparate, and pick them out from an in- 
finite multitude ; and though. they creep into the 
_ thickeft throng, they will find them out notwithftand- 
Dg. ae | | 


Of the GAZE-HOUND. 


PAHIS Dog is little beholding in hunting to his’ 
. Nofe or Smelling, but to fharpnefs of Sight al- 
together, for by virtue of it he makes excellent fport 
with the Fox and Hare. 4. é | 

. | Pi oa / He 
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_He will choofe and feparate from amongit a great 
Flock or Herd, fuch aone as is not lank or lean, butfull, — 
and plump. eon A | a 

If a Beaft be wounded and go aftray, this Dog will 
feek after it by the ftedfaftnefs of the Eye; if it happen 
to return, and be mingled with the refidue of the 
Herd, this Dog will foon fpy it out, leaving the reft 
untouched : and after he has fet fight on it, feparateth 
it from the company ; and having fo done, never leaves. 
it, But worrieth it to death. (" . Oe , 

This Dog is called in Latin Agafeus, becaufe the 
beams of the Sight are fo ftedfaftly fettled and immove- 


bly fixed. He is much more ufed in the Northern, 


parts of England, than in the Southern; on Champain. 
ground, rather thanin bufhy and woody places; and by 
Horfemen more than Footmen. | pe | 
_ Ifichappen, at any time, that this Dog takes a wrong 

way, the Matter making fome ufual fign, or familiar 
token, he returneth forthwith, takes the right and, 
and ready courfe, beginning his Chafe afrefh, and with 
a clear Voice, and a fwift Foot, follows the Game 
with as much courage and nimblenefs as he did at 


~ firft. 


Of the GREYHOUND. 


A, MONG tthe divers kind of Hunting-dogs, the 
iw Greyhound, by reafon of his Swiftnefs, Strength, 
and Sagacity to follow and purfue his Game, deferveth 
the firft place ; for fuch are the conditions of this Dog, 
as a Philofopher obferves, that he is reafonably {cent- 
ed to find out, fpeedy and quick of foot to follow, and 


' fierce and ftrong to take and overcome; and yet filent, 
coming u . 
_obfervation of Gratius : 


4 


pon his Prey at unawares, according to the. 


Sie Canis illa Juos taciturna Supervenit boftes., igen 
The bett Greybound hath a long Body, ftrong, and 
laree, yet not fo big as the Wolf dog in Ireland; aneat: 


_fharp head, and fplendent Eyes; a Jong Mouth, and” 


fharp 
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sharp Teeth ; little Ears, and thin Griftles in them; 


fore Legs ftraight and fhort, his hinder Legs long and 
ftraight ; broad Shoulders, round Ribs, fiefhy But- 


Sinews. Thus Nemefian eloquently deferibes the beft of 
ness : sua 


ame — Sif CruribUs sie. 

— Coftarum jus jine decenter prona carinam: — 
Renibus ampla fatis validis deduétaq; coras 
Sit rigidis, multamq; gerat fub pettore lato, 
Que Jenfim rurfus ficea fe colligat alvo: 

Cuiq; nimis molles fluitent in curfibus Aures. 
Elige tune curfu facilem, facilemq; recurfu, 
| Dam fuperant vires, dum leto flore juventus. 


‘ 


the Whelps, which weigheth lighteft; for ic will be 
fooneft at the Game, ina fo hang upon it, hindering its 
fwiftnefs, till the ftronger and heavier Dogs come to 
help. with their affiftance; and therefore ‘befides the 
marks or neceflary good parts of a Greyhound already 
fpoken of, it is requifite that he have large fides, anda 


‘muit the Hunciman lead on the left hand, if he be afoot; 
and on the right, if on Horfe-back. 
with them, that is, at ten Months, if they are Males, 


re twenty Months old. Keep them. alfo in the Slip 
while they are abroad, until they can fee their Courfe 5) 
d loofen nota young Dog, usel the Game have been 


» 
ee aaa ee, 


a ftraight Neck, and a broad and ftrong Breaft. His 


tocks, ma not fat; a long Tail, ftrong, and full of. 


Of this kind, that is always the beft to be chofen among’. | 


broad Midriff, that fo he may take his Breath in and out 
more eafily. His Belly muft be fmall ; if otherwife, 
t will hinder the fwiftnefs of his courfe: likewife he 
mutt have long Legs, thin and foft Hairs. And thefe 


_. The beit me to try them and train them to their - 
Game, is at twelve Months old; yet fome begin fooner | 


andat eight, if Females. Yet it is fureft, not to ftrain. 
‘them, or permit them to run a long Courfe, till they 


on 
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on foot for fome time, left being over-greedy of the 
Prey, he ftrain his Limbs too much. 

_ The Greyhounds which are moft in requeft among the 
Germans, are called Wind/pil, comparing their fwiftnefs 
with the Wind; but the French make mott account of 
_thofe that are bred in the Mountains of Dalmatia, or in 
any other Mountains, efpecially of Turky ; for fuch have 
hard Feet, long Ears, and briftly Tails, 

The Greyhound (called by the Latins Leporarius) hath 
his name from the word Gre, which word fignifieth 
_Gradus in Latin, in Englith Degree; becaufe among all 
Dogs, thefe are the principal, having the chiefeft 
place; and being fimply and abfolutely the beft of the 
gentle kind of Hounds. | 


Of the HARRIER ad TERRIER. 


g SHE Harrier in Latin is called Leverarius, or Sagaxy — 
by the Greeks, Ichneuten, with regard to their 
tracing or chafing by the Foot. 
Nature hath endowed this Creature with an admirable 
- giftof Smelling, and rendered him bold and courageous 
in the purfuit of his Game. There are feveral forts of 
them, and all differ in their Services: Some are for the 
Hare, the Fox, or the Wolf; fome for the Hart, the 
Buck, the Badger ; and fome for the Otter, the Polecat, 
the Weajfel, the Rabbit, &c. : 
_ As for the Rabbit, we ufe not to hunt, but take it 
fometimes with a Net, fometimes with a Ferret, and 
fometimes with a Lurcher or Tumbler. Among the 
feveral forts of Harriers, there are fome which are apt 
to hunt two divers Beafts, as the Fox fometimes, and at 
other times the Hare ; but they hunt with better fuccefs: 
‘and towardnefs, when they ftick to one fort of | 
Gamer: . ae : | , So 
The Terrier hunts the Fox, and the Badger or Gray. 
only: And they are called Terriers, becaufe they (after 
_ the manner of Ferrets in fearching for Rabbits) creep into 
the ground, and by that means affright, nip, and “ae 
: : : yo Oe 


the Fox and the Badger, fo that either they tear them in 


force out of their lurking Holes and Caves; or at leaft, 
“drive them out, infomuch, if they are not taken by Net 


for flight; and then are oft-times entrapped with Snares 
-and Nets laid over Holes for the fame purpofe. - 


Of the LEVINER, or LIEMMER, 


TAHE Leviner is fingular in Smelling, and incompa* 
ible in Swiftnefs, This is, as it were a middle 
kind between the Harrier and the Greybound, as well 
for his nature as the frame and fhape of his Body. Ic 
is called in Latin Levinarius, a Levitate, of lightnefs, 
and therefore may well be called a Light-bound. ‘This 
Dog, by the excellency of his Conditions, namely, 
Smelling, and {wift Running, follows che Game with 
eagernefs, and takes the Prey with admirable cele~ 
rity. : 


Of ik TUMBLER. 


“HE word Tumbler undoubtedly had it’s derivation 
from the French word Tumbier, which fignifies 


from Vertere, to turn; and fo they do: for in hunting 


_ This Dog hath another craft and fubtlety, namely, 
‘when he enters a Warren, or fetches a courfe about a 


em; but paffeth by, with filence and quietnefs, 
marking their Holes diligently, wherein he feldom is 
‘deceived. When he comes to a place where there is 
@ certainty of Raddits, he couches down clofe with his 
Belly to the ground, provided always, by his Skill and 
i. : ra Policy, 


- 


Pieces with their Teeth, or elfe hale and pull them by 


to Tumble; to which the Latin name agrees, Vertagus, 


they turn and tumble, winding their Bodies about 
circularly, and then, fiercely and violently venturing 
on the Beaft, fuddenly gripe it at the very mouth of © 
their Holes, before they can make any entrance for felf- 


Radlit-borough, he hunts not after them, nor affrights — 


_or otherwife immediately, they are compelled to prepare ~ 


a a | ee 
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Policy, that the Wind be againft him in that Enter- 
prize, and that the Radbdits difcover not where he 
lurketh; by which means he gets the benefit of the 
{cent of the Rabbits, which is carried to him by the 
‘Wind and Air, either going to their Holes, or coming 
out, either paffing this way, or running that way; and 
fo orders the bufinefs, that the filly Raddzt 1s debarred, 
circumvented, and taken, before he can. get the 
advantage of his Hole. Thus having caught his Prey, 
he carrieth it fpeedily to his Mafter, who waits his 
Dog’s return in fome convenient place. 

Thefe. Dogs are fomewhat leffer than the Hounds, 
being longer, leaner, and fomewhat prick-eared. By 
the form and fafhion of their Bodies they may be called 
‘Mongrel Greyhounds, and juftly, if they were fomewhat 
bigger. But notwithftanding he equals not the Grey- 
bound in fize, yet he will take in one day’s fpace as 
many Raddits as fhall arife to as big a load as a Horfe 
can carry: For Craft and Subtlety are the Inftruments 
whereby he maketh this fpoil, which properties fupply | 
the place of more commendable qualities, 

After thefe Dogs, which ferve particularly for Hunt- 
ing, will follow fuch as ferve alfo for Hawking 
and..Fowling ; among which the principal and chiefeit 
is the Spaniel, called in Latin Hi/paniolus, borrowing 
his name from Hi/pania; but Englifh-men, not pro- 
nouncing the Afpirate H, nor the vowel I readily, they, 
for quicknefs and readinefs of fpeech, fay, Spaniel. 


Of th SPANIEL. 


Pa “HERE are two forts of Dogs, which neceffarily 
m ferve for Fowling. The firft has his Game on 
_ the Land, the other on the Water. Such as delight on 
the Land, play their parts either by fwiftnefs of foot, 
or by. often quefting to fearch out and to fpring the 
Bird, or elfe by fome fecret fign difcover the place 
where they fall. The firft kind of fuch ferve the 
Hawk; the fecond, the Net or Train. The firft kind 
| ie a - have 
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have no peculiar names affigned them, except they are 
named after the Bird, which, by natural appointment, 
they are allotted to take; hence, fome are called Dogs 
for the Falcon, for the Pheafant, the Partridge, and 
fuch-like, They are commonly called by one name, 
viz. Spaniels, as if they originally came from Spain. 

The Spaniel, whofe fervice is required in Fowling on 
the Water, partly through natural inclination, and 
partly by diligent teaching, is properly called Aqua- 
gicus, as Water-Spaniel, becaufe he hath ufual recourfe 
to the Water, where all his Game lies; namely, 
_ Water-fowl, which are chiefly taken with his help. 
_ His fize is fomewhat large, having long, rough, and 
curled Hair, which muft be clipt now-and-then : for 
_ by leffening that fuperfluity of Hair, he becomes more 
light and f{wift, and is lefs hindred in fwimming, 
Ducks and Drakes are his principal Game ; whereupon 
he is likewife named a Dog for a Duck, becaufe in that 
quality he is excellent. : 


~ 


Of the WHITE-HOUND. 


rot 3 which are all of one colour, 
#.Cparticularly, all white, and thofe which are 
{potted with red, are the beft Hounds. Thofe which 
are {potted with dun colour, are of little value, being 
_ faint-hearted, and unable to endure much labour: But 
thould they happen to be whelped coal-black, which is 
but feldom, they commonly prove incomparable 
Hounds. When white Hounds are {potted with black, 
experience tells us, they are never the beft Hare-hun- 
ters. White, and black and white, and erey ftreaked 


with white, are the moft beautiful, . | 
Of FALLOW-HOUNDS. 


\HIESE are hardy, and of good fcent, keeping well 
#. their Chafe without change; but are not fo fwift 
asthe white. They are of a ftrong contftitution, and do 
ee, Be | not 


not fear the Water; running furely, and are’ very 
hardy, commonly ‘loving the Hart beyond any other 
Chafe. | oe ie a ie 
~The beft complexion for (allow-bounds, is’ the 
lively red, and fuch as have a white fpotin their Fore- 
head, or have a Ring about their Neck: but thofe 
which are yellowifh, and fpotted with black or dun, are 
of little eftimation. Thofe which are well jointed, 
having good Claws, are fit to make Blood-hounds: 
and thofe which have fhagged Tails, are generally fwift 
runners. ‘Thefe Hounds are fitter for Princes than 
private Gentlemen, becaufe they feldom run more than 
one Chafe; neither have they any great ftomach to the 
Hare, or other fmall Chafes: and, which is worft of all, 
they are apt to run at tame Bealts. iether 8 


% UN Hounds are good for all ‘Chafes, and therefore 
Hg of general ufe. The bett coloured are fuch as are 
dun on the Back, having their four quarters tann’d, 
_or of the complexion of a Hare’s Legs: But if the Hair 
on the Back be black, and their Legs freckled with red 
and black, they then ufually prove excellent Hounds : 


and indeed there are few dun-coloured to be found bad ; 


the wortt of them are fuch whofe Legs are of a whitifh 
colour. It is wonderful in thefe creatures, to obferve, 
how ‘much they ftick upon the knowledge of their. 
‘Mafter, efpecially his Voice, and Horn, and no one’s 
elfe. Nay, farther, they know the diftinc&t Voices of 
their Fellows, and do know who are Babblers and 
Yjars, and who not; and will follow the one, and not 
the other. , ! Ue serene Oe 
The Welt-country, Chefbire and Lancafbire, with 
other Wood-land and Mountainous Countries, breed 
our Slow-bound ; which is a very large Dog, tall and 
heavy. Worcesterfoire, Bedfordfbire, and many well- 
mixt foils, where the Champain and Covert are of 


\ 
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equal extent, produce a middle-fized Dog, of a more — 
nimble difpofition than the former. ciaaiticn the 
North-parts, as Yorkjhire, Cumberland, Northumbere 
tand, avd many other Champain Countries, breed the 
Light, Nimble, Swift, Slender, Fleet Hounds. After . 
all thefe, the little Beagle is peculiar to our Country ; 
this is that Hound, which in Latin is called Canis 
My Agafeus, or the Gaze-hound. Befides | our Mattiff, 
which feems to be an Indigena, or Native of England, 
we train up moft excellent Greyhounds, (which feem 
to have been brought hither by the Ga//s) in our open 
Champains. All” thefe Dogs have deferved to be 
famous in adjacent and remote Countries, whither 
they are fent for great rarities, and ambitioufly foughe 
for by their Lords and Princes; although only the 
fighting Dogs feem to have been known to the antient 
Authors; and perhapsin that age Hunting was not fo 
much culeivated! by our own Country-men. 


i be Monks of. a goad and fair Hound. 


His Head ought to be of a middle proportion, rather 
long than round; his Noftrils wide-; his Ears large ; 
his Back bowed; the Fillets great ; the Haunches 
large; the Thighs well truffed; the Ham ftraight; 
the Tail big near the Reins, and the reft fender to the 
» end; the Leg big; the Soal of the Foot. dry, and for- 
; | imed like a Fox’ 5, with the Claws great. | 


Of the Choice of a Dog and Biteh for good Walp 


The Bitch muft come of a good kind, ftrong, and. 
well proportioned in all parte, having her Ribs and 
Hlanks great and large. Let the Dog that lines her be 
of a good fair breed; and let him ‘be young, if you 
intend to have light and hot Hounds: for if the Dog 
‘be old, the Whelps will participate of his dull oe 
heavy nature, |}. 

If your Bitch grow not naturally Proud fo foon as you 
would ‘iy od you may make.her fo, by taking two. ean" 

| ee Q 
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of Garlick, half a Caftor’s Stone, the juice of Crefies,. 
and about twelve Spanifh Flies, or Cantharides: boil 
thefe together in a Pipkin which holds a pint, with 
fome Mutton, and make Broth thereof; and of this 
give to the Bitch twice or thrice, and fhe will infallibly. 
prow proud. The fame Pottage given to the Dog, 
will make him defirous of copulation. — 

“When your Bitch is lined, and with Puppy, you 
muft not let her hunt, for that will be the way to make 
her caft her Whelps; but let her unconfined walk up 
and down in the Houfe and Court, and never lock her 
up in her Kennel; for fhe is then impatient of food; 
and therefore you ‘muft make her fone hot Broth once a 
day. 

Tf you would fpay your Bitch, it muft be done before 
the ever had a Litter of Whelps: And in {paying her, 
take not away all the Roots or Strings of the Veins; for 
if you do, it will much prejudice her Reins, and hinder 
her fwiftnefs ever after: but by leaving fome behind, it 
will make her much the ftronger and more hardy, 
_ Whatever you do, fpay her not when fhe is proud ; for 
that will endanger her life: but you may do it fifteen 
days after. But the beft time of all is, when the 
-'Whelps are fhaped within her. _ cE 


\ 


‘Lo enter young Hounds to bunt the Hain) 3 and of the 
Quarries and Rewards to be given them, 


Having firft batishe your Hounds to know your 
Halloo, and the found of your Horn; then, at about 
eighteen months oid, you mutt lead them once a Week | 
into the fields, and not oftner. 

_ ‘The beft manner to teach your Hounds s, is to take a 
— live Hare, and trail her after you upon the Earth, now 
one way, now another; and fo, having drawn it a 
convenient {pace, hide it in the Earth: afterward fet 
forth your Hound near the Trail, who taking Wind, 
will run to and fro near ‘the Woods Fields, ape | 
atne 


Hare is gone; then witha foftand gentle pace, purfues 


pace, and coming up with his Prey, he leaps on ir, 
and killing it, loads himfelf with it, and brings. it 
to his Matter with Triumph; then the Mafter mutt re- 
ceive both Dog and it with all tokens of approba- 
tion. at he | | ais 
_ When you hunt, let your Hart bein prime of greafe, 


ftand up fo long. © whe : 
‘Then choofe your Foreft wherein the Relays are of 

equal proportion: then place all your young Hounds, 
with five or fix old to enter them; and then lead them 


to the fartheft and laft Relay, and caufe the Hart to be 


young Hounds; and if you find any of them lag be~ 
hind, you muft beat or whip them forward. — 

_ In whatever place you kill the Hart, immediately 
flay his Neck, and reward your Hounds: for it is beft 
whilit ic is hot fo to do. | eye 

There are feveral ways of entring Hounds. As firft, 
by taking a Hart in Nets, and after you have cut off 
one of his Feet, let him go: a quarter of an hour after 
affemble your young Hounds; and having found out 
the View or Slot of the Hart or Buck by your Blood- 


hunt. Secondly, you may bring them to quarry, by 


fo that you tire not too much your young Hounds, 
After the Hart hath ran two or three hours, and that 
you find he begins to fink, you may then caft off your 


Bay, and his Head full fummed ; for fo you may en- 
danger the lives of your Hounds. se) 


'Path-ways, and Hedges, until, he find which way the 


2 
ee 


“till he comes near the lodged Hare; then he mends his. 


for then he is heavier than in April or May, and cannot 


hunted unto them. Being come up, uncouple your — 
old Hounds; and having found the Track of the Hart, 
being well entered in cry, uncouple likewife’ your 


hounds, uncouple your young Hounds, and let them — 


taking half a dozen Huntfmen, {wift of foot, each 
whereof is to have two couple to lead in Liems; and 
having unlodged the Hart, purfue him fair and foftly, © 


young Hounds: but beware it be not when he is at 


But 
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But the beft way of entring Hounds is at the Hare; 
for thereby they will learn all Doubles and Turns, bet- 
ter know the Halloo, will be more tender-nofed, and 
better fcented, by ufing the beaten pays and Cham- 
pain grounds, 


Here note, that with whatever you firft enter your 


Hounds, and therewith reward them, they will ever 
after love moft. Wherefore, if you intend them 
for the Hart, enter them not firft with the Hind. And 


for the better hunting the Hart, enter not your young - 
Hounds within a Toil; for there a Har¢ doth nothing © 


_ but turn and caft about, fince he cannot run end- long, 
and fo they are always in fight of him. And if after- 
wards you fhould run him at force out of a T oil, and 
at length, and out of fight, you will find the Hounds 
to give him over quickly. 
Laftly, enter not your Hounds, nor teach them i in ‘the 
Morning ; for if fo, you will find them apt to give over 
in the heat of the day. 


OF C O URSI N G with Ghimoritias. 


- NEED not declare the Advantages which are con- 
tained in the noble and worthy Exercife of Courfing 
with Greyhounds, fince it is fo well known to all Gen- 


tlemen who take delight in this pleafant and healthy. 


- Paftime: I fhall therefore only infift upon the breed of 
-— Greybounds, their Shape, their Diet, and the Laws 


belonging to the fame, according as they were com-_ 


-manded, allowed, and fubferibed bid the Duke of 
Norfolk, in a former. Reign. 

In the Breeding of Grey- ~ bounds, you Aust hive refpect 
to the Country, which fhould be Champain, Plain 
or high Downs. The beft Vales are thofe of Belvoir, 
White-borfe, and Evefham, or any other where there are 
no Coverts, fo that a Hare may ftand forth and endare 
a Courfe of two or three miles. The beft high Downs 
or Heaths, are about eae Le ers ifoury, Cirencefter, 
ang Lincoln. 


‘Thou oh 


g and trainings Greyhounds ; yet, in my opinion, the 
middle, or moft part arable grounds are the beft, 
“However, thofe Gentlemen who dwell on Downs or 
‘plain grounds, to keep up the reputation of their own 
Dogs, affirm, that they are more nimble and cunning 
‘in turning than the Vale- dogs are: accordingly Mr. 
Markbam taith, That he hath feen a Vale- -dog io much 
deceived, that ‘upon a turn he hath loft more ground 
‘than Hach been recoverable in the whole Courfe after. 
Neverthelefg with a little care, in a fhort time, this 
error may be rectified; and then you will experimen- 


| §00d Dogs upon the Plains. 


will beat the Grey-bound Dog, becaufe fhe is more 
nimble, But if you confider that the Dog is longer 
and ftronger, you muft look upon bya op isiat no 
_ more than asa vulgarerror. 


that the beft Dog upon an indifferent Bitch, will not 
get fo goed a Whelp, as an indifferent Dog upon the 
bef, Bitch. 

‘Obferve hiss in bcierat as to breeding. Let your Dogs 
‘and Bitches, as near as you can, be ‘of an equal age, 
‘not exceeding four years old: however, to breed with 
a young Dog and an old Bitch, may be the means of 
producing excellent Whelps, the goodnefs whereof 
you fhall know by their fhapes in manner as follows. 
“If they are raw-boned, lean, Toofe made, fickle or 
srooked houghed, and senerally. unknit in every Mem- 
er; thefe are the proper marks of excellent fhape 


ere full fummed and knit in every Member, bead 
never prove good, fwift, nor comely. — 


nda half old, is this: his Head muft be leanand long, 


ward ; 
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‘Though thefe places are very commodious for breed- 


tally find, The good Dogs upon the Deeps will ever beat the 


It ts a received opinion, that the Chapt Bitch ; 


Here note, as to the breeding of your. ‘Creoles: 


id goodnefs: but if after three or four months they. 
pear round and clofe-trufled, fat, ftrait, and as it 


~The goodnefs of | fhape in a ‘Greybound after a year 


= a me Nofe, tufh-grown from the Eye down-. . 


~ «6h Hee Us A 


ward; 'a full clear Eye, with long Eye-lids; a fharp. 


Ear, fhort and clofe falling; a long Neck a little bend- 
ing, with a loofé hanging Windpipes; a broad Breaft, 
ftraight Fore-legs, hollow Sides, ftraight Ribs; afquare 
flat Back; fhort and ftrong Fillets; a broad {pace be- 
tween the Hips, a trong Stern or Tail, a round Foot, 
and large Clefts, 4) | 
The Dieting of Greyhounds confifts in thefe four 

things: Food, Exercife, Airing, and Kenneliing. 

. Food of a Greyhound is two-fold: general, that is, 
the maintaining of a Dog in good bodily condition ; 
and particular, when the Dog is dieted for a Wager, 
or for fome Diftemper. | : 

A Greybound’s general Food ought to be Chippings, 
Crufts of Bread, foft Bones and Griftles: Your Chip- 
pings ought to be fcalded in Beef, Mutton, Veal or 
Venifon Broth; and when it is cool, make your Bread 
only float with good Milk, and give it your Greyhounds 
Morning and Evening; and this will keep them in 


good flate of body. 


But if your. Dog be poor, fickly, and weak, then 
take Sheep’s-heads, Wool and all, clean wafhed, and 
having broken them to pieces, put them into a Pots 
and when it boils, fcum the Pot, and put therein plen- 
ty of Oatmeal, and fuch Herbs as Pottage is ufually 
made of ; boil thefe till the Flefh is very tender; then 


‘with the Meat and Broth feed your Dogs Morning and 


Evening, and it will recoverthem. __ | 
If you defign your Greyhound for a Wager, then give 
him the following Diet Bread. Take half a peck of 
the fineft and drieft Oatmeal, and a peck of good 
‘Wheat; having ground them together, bolt the Meal, 
and feattering over it a imall quantity of: Liquorice 


and Anifeeds well beaten together, knead it with 


the Whites of Eggs, new Ale and Barm mixed toge- 
ther, and bake it in fmall Loaves not very hard; then 
foak it in Beef or any of the aforefaid Broths ; and half 
an hour after Sun-rifing, and half an hour before its 
fetting, having firft walked and aired your Greyhound, 

| give’ 
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: vive it him to eat. This will not only increafe his 
Strength, but alfo his Wind, 
_ Having thus fpoken of a Greybound’s Feeding, both 


health, and reftoring his health when loft; I fhall next 
proceed to his Exercife; and this likewife confifls in 
two things, viz. Courfing and Airing. | 

_ As tothe firft, he ought to be Courfed thrice a week, 
in fuch manner that you ufually reward him with 
Blood, which will animate and encourage him to pro- 
fecute his Game: but be not unmindful to give the 


long before the Greyhound, that thereby he may fhew 
his utmoft ftrength and fkill before he reaps the bene- 
fit of his labour. | | 

: If he kill, fuffer him not to break the Hare, but take 
her from him, and having cleanfed his Chaps from the 


and Heart, and fo take him up in your Leafh; and 
having led him home, wafh his Feet with fome Butter 
and Beer, and then put him into the Kennel, and feed 
him half an hour afterwards. ; | ; 

_. Upon your Greybound’s Courfing Days, give him 
in the Morning before youair him, a Toaft and Butter 
or Oil, and nothing elfe; then Kennel him till he go 
to his Courfe. 3 . 
_ The reafon for Kennelling your Greyhounds is this; 
it breeds in Dogs Luft, Spirit, and Activity; it alfo 
prevents feveral Dangerous Cafualties, and keeps the 
Pores from fpending till time of neceffity: therefore 
_do-not permit your dog to ftir out of the Kennel but 
_in the hours of Feeding, Walking, Courfing, or other 
_neceflary Bufineis, ; | 


| The Laws of the Leafh or Courfing. 


ding to fome men’s Fancies; yet thefe, fubfcribed by 
-™any illuftrious perfons, were ever held authentic. 
Take them thus, from Mr, Markbam. . 


& Firft, 


generally and particularly; both for keeping him in. 


Hare all juft and lawful advantage, fo that fhe may ftand _ 


_ Wool of the Hare, then give him the Liver, Lights, 


_ Though the Laws of Courfing may alter accor-. 
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Firft, it was ordered, that he who was chofen Few 
terer, or Loofer of the Greyhounds, fhould receive the 
Greyhounds matched to run together into his Leafh as 
foon as he came into the Field, and follow néxt to the 
Hare-finder — till he came to the Form: and no Horfe- 
man or Foot-man, on pain of difgrace, is to go before 
them; or on any fide, but directly behind, at Pigs {pace 
of forty yards or thereabouts. 

“a. That not above one Brace of Greyhounds courfe 
a Hare at one time. 

"3. That the Hare -finder fould oive the Hare three 
Sobo’s, before he put her from her Layer, to make the 
Greyhounds gaze, and attend her rifing. , 

4. That the Fewterer thall give twelve-fcore Law ere 
he loofe the Greyhounds, aa ay he be in danger of lofing 
fight. 

Wi That Dog which gives the firflt Turz, if after the 

urn be given ‘there be neither Coat, Slip, not Wrench 
Putradbathacy ; I fay, he which gave the firft Turn fhall 
be held to win the Wager. — 

6. If one Dog give the firft Turz, and the other 
bear the Hare, then He which bare the Hare fhall 
win, 

7. lf one give both the firft and laft Tuzrz, and no. 
other advantage be between them, the odd Turn fhalt 
win the Wager. 

8. That a Coat fhall be more than two Turns; and 
a Go-by, or the Bearing of the Hare equal w with two 
LUNE. 

g. If neither Dog turn the Hare, then he ich a 
Jeads laft at the Covers fhall be held to win the 
Wager. 

10, If one Dog turn the Hare, ferve himfelf, and 
turn her again, thofe two Turns fhall be as much as 4 
Coat. 
4x, If all the Courfe be equal, then he which seit 
the Hare only fhall win; and if the be not “a the 
Courfe mutt be adjudged dead x ue | 
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_ 412. If he who comes firft in to the death of the — 
Hare take her up, and fave her from breaking, cherifh- 
ng the Dogs, and cleanfing their Mouths from the 
ool, or other filth of the Hare; for fuch fervice, 
he fhall in right challenge the Hare; but not doing 
it, be fhall have no Right, Privilege, or Title there- 
_ 13. If any Dog fhall take a Fallin the Courfe, and 
yet perform his part, he fhall challenge the advantage 
ofaZurnmorethanhegives. == 8 83 ||. 
14. If one Dog turn the Hare, ferve himfelf, and 
give divers Coats, yet in the end ftand ftill in the field, 
pepe other Dog, without Tara Biinas AMANO ROE Be 
the Covert; that Dog which ftood ftill in the fiel d fhal 
Oe edjudgedito Ingle rhe Wager. i 
ag. If any man fhall ride over a Dog, and overthrov 
Dog in opinion, yet) the party for the offence hall 
_ either receive the difgrace of the Field, or pay the Wa- 
ger; for between the Parties it hall be adjudged no 
MOC ee ee i 
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 fhall pre their judgments prefently, before they de- 

part from the Field; or elfe, he in whofe default it 

_ fies fhall pay the Wager by a general Voice and Sen- 

Here note, that it lies in the power of him that hath 

_ the office of the Leafh conferred on him, to make Laws 

ae ek mee Ae ih es ase (ah ae adh one ne ; pen He s : i. Pe < oe Hs i 
according to the Cuftoms of Countries, and the Rule of 


Wee 


Reafon. 


Of Antique | and Foreign Stiles of Hunting. 
B HE Hunting ufed by .the Ancients was much like 


Weer, which is feldom hunted at force or with Hounds, | 
ut only drawn after with a Blood-hound, and fur~ 
prized with Nets and Engines. So did they with all 

Beafts; and therefore a Dog is never commended by 
ie a (s 2 , them 


the way which is at prefent taken with the Rainm — 
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them for opening before he hath by figns difcovered 
where the beaft is in his Layer; as by their drawing 
itiff, the Harbourers were brought to give right judg- 


ment. Therefore I do not find, that they were curious | 


in the Mufic of their Hounds, or in a compofition of 
their Kennel or Pack, either for deepnefs, or loudnefs, 
or fweetnefs of cry, like to us, Their Huntfmen 
were accuftomed to fhout, and make a great noile; as 
Virgiloblerves, in the third of his Georgicks : 

_ Ingentem clamore premes ad retia Cervum. 
So that it was only with that confufion to bring the Deer 
to the Nets laid for him. — A Wek ND 
~ But we comfort our Hounds with loud and courage- 
ous Cries and Noifes, both of Voice and Horn, that 


they may follow over the fame way that they faw the — 


Hart pafs, without croffing or coafting. © 
The Sicilian way of Hunting was thus. When the 
Nobles or Gentry were informed which way a Herd of 
Deer pafied, giving notice to one another, they ap- 
pointed a meeting, and every one brought with him 
a Crofs-bow, or a Long-bow, and a bundle of Staves. 
Thefe Staves had an Iron-fpike at the bottom, and 
their Head is bored, with a Cord drawn through all of 
them; their length is about four foot. Being thus 
provided, they came to the Herd, and collecting them- 
felves intoa large Ring, they furround the Deer; then 
every one of them takes a peculiar ftand, and unbind- 
ing his Faggot, ties the end of his Cord to the other 
who is fetin the next ftation; then tofupport it, fticks 


into the ground each Staff, about the diftance of ten — 
foot one from the’ other. ‘Then they take Feathers, © 


died in Crimfon for this purpofe, and faftned upon a 
‘Thread, which they tie to the Cord, fo that with the 
- Jeaft breath of Wind they are whirled round about. 
Thofe which keep the feveral Stands, withdraw and 
hide themfelves in the next Covert. After this, the 
chief Ranger enters within the Line, taking with him 
only fuch Hounds which draw after the Herd; and 

; coms 
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‘coming near, with their cry, rouze them: Upon which 
‘the Deer fly till they come towards the Line, where 
they turn off towards the left, and ftill gazing upon the 
fhaking and fhining Feathers, wander about them as if 
they were kept in with a Wall or Pale. The chief 
Ranger purfues, and calling to every one by name, as 
he paffes by their Stand, tells them, that they muft 
fhoot the firft, third, or fixth, as he fhall pleafe; and 
if any of them mifs, and fingle out any other than that 
which was affigned by the Ranger, it is counted a 
_ difgrace to him: by which means, as they pafs by the 
- feveral Stations, the whole Herd is killed by feveral 
hands. This Relation is of undoubted truth; you 

may find it in Prerius’s Hieroglyphicks, Lib. VII. Chap. 

Boar-hunting is very ufual in France, and they call it 
Sanglier. In this fort of hunting, the way is to ufe furious 


Horn, to make the Chafe turn and fly; becaufe they 
are flow, and truft to their Tufks for defence: which 
is 4gere Aprum, to bait the Boar. Yet this muft be 
done after his Den or Hold is difcovered, and the Nets 
are pitched, , eae 

The Huntfmen give judgment of the Wild-Boar by 
the print of his Foot, and by his Routing. A wild Swine 


Snout is longer; and when he comes into a Corn 
field (as the Caledonian-Boar in Ovid), he turns up one 
continued Furrow, not as our Hogs, routing here and 
there only; and then he foils, and wallows himfelf in 
the mire: thefe are his Volutabra Silveftria, by which 
his fize is known. He alfo rubs himfelf againft fome 
Tree, which marks his height; and fticks his Tufk 
into it, which fhews its magnitude. They obferve 
the fize of his Leffes, that is, his dung ; and the depth of 
his Den. 7 va ae 

_ ‘Whenever the Boar is hunted, and ftands at Bay, 
the Huntfmen ride in, and with Swords and Spears 
ftriking on that fide whfch is from their Horfes, wound 
\ or 


ms 


or terrible Sounds and Noifes, as well of Voice as of — 


routs deeper than our ordinary Hogs, becaufe his 


. 
: 
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or kill him, This isin the French hunting: but the 
ancient Romans, ftanding on foot, or fetting their 
Knees to the ground, and charging directly with their 
Spears, did Opponere ferrum, (2 Excipere Aprum: for 
fuch is the nature of a Boar, that he {pits himfelf 
with fury, running upon the Weapon to come at his 
Adverfary ; and fo, fecking his revenge, he meets with 
his own deftruction. vl ie 8. , 
Though thefe Wi/d-Boars are frequent in France, we 
have none in England; yet it may be fuppofed, that 
formerly we had them, but did not think itexpedient — 
to preferve that Game: For our old Authors of hunt- 
ing reckon them amongft the beafts of Venery ; and 
we have the proper terms belonging to them; which 
fee, at the beginning of this Work. Of Boar-hunting 
more hereafter. | ; 
There are no Roe-Deer in England; but there were 
_ plenty of them in Scotland, as Sir Fames Lindfay, anold 
Scotifh Writer, teftifies, | ue Cae kia 
However, it is probable that they have been more 
common in England, becaufe our antient Huntfmen 
mention the proper terms for this Chafe; and in 
the firft place we have diftinét Ages for thefe Dorces, 
which you may find in the Terms aforefaid. They 
-make.good Chafe, ftand long, and fly. end-ways. Cam= 
pellere Dorcas, is to force the Bevy, and to drive them 
into the Tozls. | | oy ae 
| Although we have no Wolves in England at pre- 
fent, yet it is certain that formerly we jhad Routs 
of them, as they alfo had in Ireland; and in that 
Country are bred a race of Greyhounds (which are 
commonly called Wolf-dogs) which are {trong, fleet, 
and bear a natural enmity to the Wo/f. Now in thefe, 
which are the Greyhounds of that Nation, there is .an 
incredible force and boldnefs, and they are in .great 
eftimation, and much fought after in foreign parts, in 
Poland elpecially, where they make ufe of them in hynt- 
ing of great Bealts. By the great fiercenefs.and violence 
which thefe Dogs have in affaulting, the Romans fug- 
ee ae gefted, 
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‘petted, that they muft needs have been Ferreis caveis 
advetzi, brought up in Iron Dens. 


In Poland, when the King hunts, his fervants fur- 
“round a Wood, though a Mile in compafs, with Toils, 
which aré pitched on firm Stakes, This being done, 
the whole Town, all Sexes and Ages, promifcuoufly 
-fufh into the Inclofure, and with their loud fhouts rear 
all the Beafts within that Wood; which making forth, 
are intercepted in the Nets. ‘Thefe fmall and great 
Beafts are entangled together, after the fame manner 
‘as when Aone us we draw a Net overa Pond, and 


Pike and Carp, but leffer Fry; fo they inclofe at once 
Deer, Boar, Roe Buck, and Hare. . For in their Nets, 
the {pace of thofe Methes which are twifted with greater 


Cords, forthe entangling of greater Beafts, is made up 
with Whip-cord, for the catching fimaller Prey. 

_ He hath alfo a race of Englifh Mattiffs, which in 
that Country retain their generofity, and are brought 
up to prey upon greater Beafts. It is not counted 
among them difagreeable to the Laws of the Chafe, to 
ufe Guns. I fhall now proceed to the manner of Eng- 
lifh Hunting, both ancient and modern, according to 
the beft information I could gather; either out of Books, 
from experienced Huntimen, or my own praétice, 


Of Hart Hunting. 


- f. HART fwims well, and fometimes a great way; 
£4 infomuch that I have heard of fome, hunted in 
orefts near’ the Sea, which have plunged into ir, 
vand been killed by Fifhermen a dozen miles from 
dand. | ae ah - 
_ Itis reported of them when they goto Rut, and muft. 
for that purpofe crofs fome great River or Arm of the 
Sea, they affemble in great Herds, the ftrongeit goes 
in firft, and the next of ftrength follows him, and 
fo one after the other, relieving thernfelves by ftaying 
‘their Heads on the Pofteriors of each other, a, ; 
| cua ; The 


after beating it all over with Poles, we bring out not only’ 
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The Hind commonly carries her Calf eight or nine 
months, which ufually falls in May, although fome 
later. Some of them have two at once, eating up the 
Skin wherein the Calflay, >. oye : 

As the Calf grows up, fhe teacheth it to run, leap, 
and the way it muft keep to defend itfelf from the 
Hounds. | oe 

Harts and Hinds are very \ong-lived, living commonly 
an hundred years and upwards. he 

 Defeription of the Hart. 

The Hart is ftrangely amazed when he hears any one 
call, or whiftle. Upon feeing a Hart in motion, if you 
fay aloud after him, Ware, Ware, or Take heed; he will 
- inftantly turn back, and make fome litle ftand. He 
hears very perfectly when his Head and Ears are erect 5 
but imperfectly, if he holds them down. When he 
is on foot, and not afraid, he wonders at every thing 
he fees, and takes pleafure to gaze at them. ini 

They bear fometimes few, and fometimes more 
Crotches; and that is the reafon, that many men have 
erred in theirjudgments as to their age. © wath 

Harts are bred in moft Countries ; but the Ancients 
preferred thofe of Britain before all others, where they 
are of divers colours. agit : Wea | 

Thefe excel all others in the beauty of their Horns ; 
which are very high, yet do not grow to their Bones or 
Scalps, but to their Skin, branching forth into many 
Spires, being folid throughout, as hard as Stones, and 
fall off once a year: but if they remain abroad in the 
‘Air, and are fometimes wet and fometimes dry, their 
Horns grow as light as any fubftance; as 1 have proved 
by experience, finding fome which have been loft by 
them in the Woods; wherefore | gather, that they are 
of an earthy fubftance, concrete, and hardned with a 
‘ftrong heat, like Bones, They lofe thefe Horns every 
year in the Spring. At one year old they have nothing 
but Bunches, or fmall marks of Horns to come. At 
two years they appear more perfectly, but re 

‘ Me 
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fimple. At three years they grow into two Spires: At 
four, into three; and fo increafe every year in their 
Branches ‘till they be fix; and above that time 
their age is not certainly to be difcerned by their 
Head. 
Having loft helt Horns in the day-tinie, they hide 
themfelves, inhabiting the fhades, to avoid the: annoy-= 
ance of Flies, and feed, during that time only, in the 
night. Their néw Horns come out at firtt like Bunches, 
and afterwards (as was faid) by the increafe of the Sun’s 
heat, they grow more hard, covered with a rough Skin, 
which is called a Velvet- Beals and as that Skin dries, 
they daily try the ftrength of theit ‘new Heads upon 
‘rees; which not only {crapes off the roughnefs, but 
by the pain they feel from thus rubbing them, they are 
_ taught how long to forbear the company of their fellows: 
_ for when in chafing and fretting of their new Horns 


in them, they forfake their folitary dwellings, and re= 
turn again to their former condition. — 

- The reafons why Harts and Deers lofe their Horns 
early are thefe: Firft, becaufe of the matter they 
confit of ; for it is dry and earthy, like the fubftance of 
green Leaves, which havea yearly fall; likewife, want- 
ing moifture for their continuity ; ‘wherefore the Horn 
of a Hart cannot be bent. Secondly, from the place 
they grow upon; for they are not rooted upon the Skull, 

but only within the Skin. Thirdly, from the efficient 
caufe; for they are hardned both with the heat of Sume- 


neceflity ‘their native heat dies. But this is not the 
part hollow, and fitted for longer continuance; the 
‘Horns of thefe are lefs, and the new Bunches {welling 


up towards the Spring, do thruft off the old Horns, 


‘ Horns, or r by excifig ‘ie the Beaft itfelf. 


againft the Tree, they can feel no longer pain and fmart 


mer, and cold of Winter ; by which means the recipi~ 
ent Pores are utterly fhut up and ftopped, and fo of 


cafe with other Beafts, whofe Horns are for the moft 


with the affiftance of Boughs of Trees, weight of the 
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__Itis obferved, that when a Hart pricks up his Ears, 
he winds fharp, very far, and fure, and difcovers 
all defigns again him; but if they hang down and 
wag, he perceives no danger. By their Teeth their 
Age is difcerned; and they have four on both fides 
wherewith they grind their meat, befides two other, 
much greater in the Male than in the Female. All 
thefe Beafts have Worms in their Head underneath their 
Tongue, in a hollow place where the Neck-bone is 
joined to the Head, which are no bigger than Fly- 
blows. ‘The Blood of the Hart is not like that of other 
‘Beafts, for ic hath no fibres in it, and therefore it is 
{carce ever congealed. His Heart is very great; and 
fo is the Heart of every fearful Beaft, having in them 
a4 Bone like a Crofs. He hath no Gall, and that is one 
_ of the caufes of the length of his life; and therefore are 
his Bowels fo bitter, that the Dogs will not touch them 
unlefs they be very fat. The Genital part is all nervy ; 
the Tail fmall; and the Hind hath Udders betwixt her 
Thighs, with four Speans or Tets, likeaCow. Thefe 
are above all other four-footed Beafts, both ingenious 
and fearful; who although they have large Horns, yet 
their defence againft other four-footed Beafts is to run 
aWwaVe oF ee: Hi 
if you can credit Ge/ner as a Huntfman, obferve 
what account he gives of hunting the Hart. This wild, 
deceitful, and fubtle Beaft ({ays he) by windings and 
turnings, often deceives its Hunter, as the Harts of Mean- 
dros flying from the terrible cry of Diana’s Hounds. Where- 
fore, the prudent Hunter mutt frame his Dogs as Pytha« 
goras did his Scholars, with words of Art to fet them 
on, and take them off again at his pleafure; and muft, 
firft of all, compafs in the Beatt (et /ougife) in her own 
(ayer; and fo unharbour her in the view of the Dogs 
that they may never lofe her Slot or Footing, Neither 
‘mutt he fet upon every one, either of the Herd or thofe 
that wander folitary and alone, or a little one; but 
partly by fight, and partly by their Footing and Fumets, 
judge of his Game; alfo he muft obferve the fize of his 
Ve , Layer, 
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‘Layer. Being thus informed, then Di/couples les chiens, 
ake off your Dog-Couplings, and fome on horfeback, 
others on foot, follow the Cry with ereateft art, ob- 
fervation and fpeed, remembring and preventing (cer 
fruze) the fubtle turnings and headings of the Hart; 
ufing all dexterity to leap over Hedge, Pale, Ditch, 
nay Rocks; neither fearing Thorns, fteep Hills, nor 
Woods, but providing frefh Horfe, if the firft tire, follow 
the largeft Head of the whole Herd, which you muft 
endeavour to fingle out for the Chafe; and which the 
Dogs perceiving, muft follow, knowing there to bea 
prohibition to follow any other. © oe roy 


the noife of Trumpets and other Warlike Inftruments, 
But fometimes the crafty great Beaft fends forth his 
little Squire to be facrificed to the Dogs and Huntfmen, 
himfelf lying clofe in the mean time. Then a Retreat 
_ muft be founded, and (rompre le chiens) the Dogs be 
broken off, and taken in (le Liemer) that is, Liem, until 
they be brought to the fairer Game; which, though 
he rife with fear, yetruns till he be wearied and breath- 
i ee ee | : | 


which, to avoid all his Enemies, runs into the greateit 
Herds, and fo brings a ‘Cloud of :error.onthe Dogs, 
to keep them from further profecution; fome:imes 
alfo beating fome of the Herd into his Footings, that 
fo he may the more eafily efcape, and procure a Laby- 
rinth to the Dogs; after which he betakes himfelf to 
his Heels again, running ftill with the Wind, not only 
for refrigeration, but becaufe he may the more eafily 
hear the noife of his purfuers, whether they be far off or 
fear, At lait, being found out by the obfervance of 


an Ox or Cow, anc | 
dy, that ‘fo touching the'Earth only with his hinder 


_ The Dogs are animated by the winding of Horns, and 
voices of the Huntfmen; like Soldiers to the Battle, by - 


The Nobles call this Beait (Cerf Jage) a wile Hart, 


¢ 
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he Flunters, and fkilful Scent of the Dogs, he flies. 
among Herds of Cattle, as Cows, Sheep, ‘ce. leaping 
d ‘laying on it the fore-parts of his. 
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Feet, he may leave a very fmall, or no {cent at all be- 
hind for the Hounds to difcern. 

The chief Huntfman to Lewis the twelfth, (called 
le Grand Venieur) affirms, that on a time, having a 
Hart in chafe, fuddenly the Hounds were at fault, and 
the Game out of fight, and not a Dog would ftir his | 
foot: at this the Hunters were all amazed; but at laft, 
they found the fraud of this Beaft, which was as fol- 
Jows: There was a White-thorn, which grew in a 
fhady place as high as a tree, and was environed with 
other {mall fhrubs; into this the faid Hart leaped, and 
ftood aloft, and remained till he was thruft through by 
a Huntfman, rather than yield to the angry and greedy 
Hounds. Yet their manner is, when they fee them- 
- felves every where intercepted, to run at the firft hound 
that comes, forcibly with their Horns, except prevented 
by Sword or Spear; which being done, the Hunter 
winds with his Horn, the fall of ihe Beaft ; and then 
every one approaches elate with triumph for fuch a 
conqueft, of whom the {fkilfulleft opens the beaft, 
rewarding the Hounds with what properly belongs 
to them for their future encouragement; and for 
that purpofe the Huntfmen dip Bread in ‘the Skin and 
Blood of the Beaft, to give to the Hounds their el 
fatisfaction. 


| Veloces Sparta faints acremq; Mollefiom 
fa fero pingui, &c. 


I fhall, in the next place, treat 
Of the Rut of Harts. 


Their Rutting time is about the midft of September, 
and continues two months. The older they are, the 
hotter, and the better beloved by the Hinds; and 
therefore they go to Rut before the young ones; and, 
being very fiery, will not fuffer any of them to come 
near the Hinds till they have fatisfied their Venery. 
But the young ones are even with the old; for ibe 

| they 
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“they perceive the old are srown weak by excefs of 
Rutting, the young will frequently attack them, and — 


make them quit the place, that they may be matters 
of the fport. | : 

_. They are eafil killed in the time of Rutting : for 
| hey follow the ent of the Hinds with greedinefs, 
_ laying their Nofes to the ground, minding that ict 
and nothing elfe. 

_. They are fuch great lovers of the fport, that it is 
very dangerous for any man to come near them at this 
. feafon, for then they will make at any living creature 
_ whatever, if of a different kind. 


In fome places their Luft arifes in Odtober, and 


alfoin May; and then, though at other times the Males 


live apart from the Females, they go about like lafci- 
vious Lovers, feeking the company of their Females, 
as it were, at the market of Venus. 

The Males in their Luft have a peculiar noife, which 
the French call Reere. One Male will cover many 
Females, continuing in the appetite a month or two. 
The Females are chafte, and unwilling to admit of 
Copulation, by reafon of the rigour of the Male’s Ge- 
nital; and therefore they fink down on their Pofteriors 
_ when they begin to feel his Semen, as hath been often 
obferved in Sarva Harts; and if they can, the Females 
run away, the Males ftriving to hold them back within 
their Fore-feet. It cannot be well faid, that they are 
covered ftanding, lying, or going, but rather running 5 
for fo are they filled with greateft feverity. When one 
month or fix weeks of their Rutting is over, they grow 
tamer by much; and laying afide all fiercenefs, they 
return to their folitary places, digging every one by 
_ himfelf a feveral Hole or Ditch, wherein they lie, to 
Pi iuage their Luft; for they {mell ftrong like Goats, and 
at this time their Faces look blacker than at other times; 
and in thofe places they live till fome Showers diftil 
from the Clouds; after which, they return to. their 
Patture again, living i in F locks as veatien | “ 
| e 
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The Female, thus filled, hath no company again 
with the Male. until delivered of her burthen, which is 
in the courfe of eight months; fhe hath but one at a 
time, feldom two, which fhe lodges cunningly in fome 
Covert. If the perceive them ftubborn and wild, fhe 
beats them with her Feet till they lie clofe and 
quiet. | ie 

She leads forth her young, teaching it to run and_ 
leap over Bufhes, Stones, and fmall Shrubs; and fo 
continues all the Summer long, while their own 
{trength is moft confiderable, eae 

It 1s very pleafant to obferve the Harts go to the — 
Rut, arid make their Vault. When they fmell the 


Hind, they raife their Nofe into the Air, looking aloft, 


as if they made acknowledgement to the God of Nature 
for giving them fuch great delight and pleafure. And 
if it be a great Hart, he will turn his Head, and look 
about to fee whether there be any near to interrupt or. 
fpoil his fport: at this the young Aly away for fear: but 
ii there be any of equal bignefs, they then ftrive which 
fhall vault firft ; and in oppofing each other, they {crape 
the ground with their feet, fhocking and butting each 
other fo furioufly, that you may ‘hear ‘the noife they 
make with their Horns half mile, and fo long, till one 
of them is Victor. The Hind, beholding'this Paftime, 
never ftirs from her ftation, ‘expecting, as it were, the 
Vaulting of him who hath the Maftery ;. and having got 
it, he bellows, and then inftantly coversher, = 
During the time of their Rut, theyeat but very little’; 
for they feed only on what they fee before them, mind- 
ing more the track of the Hinds. Their chiefimeatis — 
the red Mufhroom, which helps them to evacuate their 
Greafe: they are then extraordinary hot ; infomuch, ‘that . 
every whereas they ipafs and find Waters, ‘they tumble 
and lie therein. ce | ie 


“| ‘Time of the Harts Mewing, or Cafting-the Head. se 


The old Hart cafts his Head fooner than the young ; 
the time is about the months of February and March. : 
oe : J 


de 
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never bear any ; and if you geld him when he hath it, he will 


he hath a Velvet head, it will ever be fo, without fraying 
or burnifhing. Oe | Ey 
Having caft their Heads, they inftantly withdraw to 
the Thickets, hiding themfelves in places where they 
may have good Water, and ftrong Feeding, near fome 
ground where Wheat or Peafeis fown. But young Harts 
_ hever take to the Thickets till they have borne their 
third Head, which is in the fourth year. RGN OEE 
_. After they have Mewed, they will begin to Button in 
_ March and April. And as the Sun grows {trong, and 
_ the feafon of the year puts forward the Crops of the 
Earth, their Heads will increafe in all refpeéts ; fo that 
in the midft of June their Heads will be fummed as much 
as they will bear all the year. : - 
Of the Coats and Colour of Harts. — 
The Coats of Harts are of three forts, Brown, Red, 
and Fallow; and of each of thefe Coats proceed two forts 
of Harts, one large, the other fmall, ee 
‘Of brown Harts, there are fome great; long, and hairy, 
bearing a high Head, of a red colour, and well beamed, 
which will run very long before ‘Hounds, be fwifter of 
» footthan thofe of a fhorter ftature, and not fo foon out of 


‘ 
f 


breath. ght neg 
__ there is another fort of brown Harts, which are little, 
and are fatter and better Venifon than the former, by 
reafon of their better feeding in young Copfes. ts 
_ They. are very, crafty, efpecially when in greafe; and 
will be hardly found, becaufle they know they. are then 
cannot then ftand long before the Hounds. If they be 
old, and feed in good ground, then their Heads are 
black, fair, and well branched, and commonly palmed 
at the top. : : 
_ The Fallow Ha 
whitith colours their Beams {mall, their Antlers long, 
a 3 _ fender, 


If you geld a Hart before he hath a Head, he will 


-mever after Mew or caft it: alf if you geld him when 


tmoft fought after. Befides, they are very fenfible they 


rts bear their Heads high, and of a 
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flender, and ill-grown, having neither Heart, 1 pel 
nor. Borce But thofe which are of a lively Reds fallow, 
having a black or brown Lift down the Ridge of the Back, 


are {trong, bearing fair and high Heads, “well furnifhed 
and beamed. 


Of the Heads and Branches of Harts. 


There are feveral forts of Harts; and they have their 
Heads ina divers fort and manner, according to their 
Age, Country, Reft, and Feeding. They bear not their 
firtt Head, which we call Broches, and in a Fallow-Deer 
Pricks, until they enter the fecond year of their Age. In 
‘the third year, they bear four, fix, or eicht. {mall 
Branches. Atthe fourth, they bear eight or ten, At the 
fifth, ten or twelve. At fix, fourteen or fixteen. And 
at the feventh year, they bear their ‘Heads Beamed, 
Branched, and Summed with as much as ever they 
will bear, and do never increafe but in greatnefs only. 


Io know an old Hart by the Slot, Entries, Abatures 
and Foils, Fumets, Gait and Walks, Fraying- 
| Stocks, Head and Branches. 


_ Firft, of the Slot. You mutt carefully tide on the 
Treadings of the Hart’s Foot: If you find the Treadings 
of two, the one long, the other round, and both of a 
bignefs ; the long Slot thall declare the Hart to be much 
larger than the round. 

-Moreover, the old Har?’s hind- foot doth never over 
reach the fore-foot ; the young one’s doth. 

But above all, take this Obfervation. When you are 
in the Wood, and have found the Slot of a Hart, 
- mark what manner of Footing it is, whether worn, or 
fharp ; and accordingly obferve the Country, and judge 
whether either may be occafioned thereby. For Harts 
bred in mountainous and ftoney Countries, have their 
Toes and fides of their Feet worn, by reafon of their 
continual climbing and refting themf: “Ives thereon, and 
not on the Heel: whereas in other places they reft them- 
{elves more on the Ere than Toes: For in foft or fandy 
) , eround 


/ 


| Browhd they flip upon the Heel, by reafon of their weight, 
and thus make the Heel grow broad and large. Thus 
you may know the age of a Hart by his Slot or “Treading, 
The next thing to “be confidered, is. the. petits . 
and this is to be judged of in April or May. If the 
Fumets be great, lee and thick, they fignify the oer 
to be old. 

~~ In the midft of Sune and uly, they make their F umets 
‘or Fumifhing 1 in great Croties, very foft ; and from that 
time to the end of Auguft, they make them great, long, 
knotty, bordered and oily, letting fall but few, and 
them fcattered. In September and O&cber there i is no 
longer judging, by reafon of the Rut. | 

Thirdly, If you would know the height and thicknefs 
of the Hart, obferve his Entries and Paffages into the 
Thickets, and what Boughs he hath overftridden, and 
mark from thence the height of his Belly from the 
ground. 

By the height of the Entries, we judge of the age of a 
Hart : for a young Deer is fuch as creeps ufually ; but 
the old is ftiff and ftately. 

Fourthly, Take notice of his Gait, by which you may 
know whether the Hart be great and long, and whether 
he will ftand long before the Hounds or not. For all 
_ Garis which have a long ftep will. ftand up very long, 
| B bcine {wift, light, and well breathed; but if he leavea 
great Slot, which is the fign of an old Deer, he will never 
_ftand long when he 1s chaied. 

‘Laftly, Take notice of his Fraying Pott. The elder 
the Hart is, the fooner he goeth to Fray, and the greater 
is the Tree he feeks to Fray upon, and {uch as he can- 
not bendwithhisHead. > 

All Stags, as they are burnithed, beat ee Heads dry 
-againft fome Tree or other, which is called their Fraying 

Poft: The younger Deer againft weaker and ieffer Trees, 
and lower; the elder againtt bigger and ftronger, and 


Ceremony they ufe before they enter it. | 


As 
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Fray higher; accordingly we judge of their age, and of 
the nearnefs of their Harbour ; for that is the laf 


ged | in farm of a Crown, 
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As to the Head and Branches ; a the Hart is old, F irft, 
when the compafs of the Bur is large, great, and well 
pearled. 

Secondly, When the Beam is “great, berate and 
well pearled, being ftraight, and not ‘made crooked by 
the Antlers. 

Thirdly, When the Gutters therein are great and 
deep. 

Fourthly, When the firtt Antler or Antoiller, i is 

creat, long, and near to the Bur; the Sur-antler near 
unto the Antler: and they ought to be both well 
pearled. 
. Fifthly, The reft of the Branches which are highers 
being well ordered and fet, and well grown, accor= 
ding to the fize and proportion of the Head; and the 
Croches, Palm or Crown being great and large accor- 
ding tothe fize of the Beam, are the figns of an old 
Hart. 

I thall in the following Section give a brief account 
of the Names and Diverfities of Heads, according te 
the Terms of Hunting. , 


Of the Name and Diverfites of Heads. 


That which beaks the PupeTa rs: Royals, and Tops, 
is called the Beam ; ; the little ftreaks therein are called 
Gutters. 

That which is about the Cruft of the Beam, is term 
ed Pearls; and that about the Bur itfelf, formed like 


little Pearls, is called Pearls bigger than the reft. 

- ‘The Bur is next the Head ; and that which is about 
the Bur, is called Pearls. The firft is called Antler; 

the fecond, Sur-antler. All the reft which grow after- 

wards, until you come to the Crown, Palm, or Croche, 
are called Royals, and Sur-royals. The little Buds or 


Broches about the-Top, are called Croches. 
‘Their Heads go by feveral Names. The firft Hea 
is called a Crowned Top, becaufe the Croches are rane 


‘The 
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ches are formed like a man’s Hand. 

b cLhirdly, All Heads which bear not above three or 

four, the Croches being all placed aloft, and of one 

height, in form of a clutter of MRE are called Heads 

of fo many Croches. 

Fourthly, All Heads which bear two in the Top, 

or having their Croches doubling, are called Forked 

Heads. 

_ Fifthly, All Heads which have double Burs, or the 

_ Antlers, Royals, and Croches turned downwards, con- 

trary to other Heads, are only called Heads. | 

To Seek a Hart in bis Haunts or Feeding Places, 
according to ihe Seasons of the Fear, 


All Harts change their manner of Feeding every 
_ month; and therefore I fhall treat orderly of every one, 
till I have concluded the year; beginning with that 


and that is November, in which month they feed | in 
Heaths and Broomy Places. _ 

In December they herd together, and withdraw Hactel 
felves into the ftrength of the Forefts, to fhelter them- 
felves from the cold Winds, Snows, and Frofts, and 
feed on Holm-trees, Elder-crees, Brambles, and any 
_ other green thing they find; and if it fnow, they will 

/fkin the Trees like aGoat. 

In Yanuary, February, and March, they leave herd- 
ding, but will keep four or five in alte and in 
the” corners of the Foreft will feed on the Winter-paf- 
ture; fometimes making their incurfions into “the 
neighbouring Corn-fields, if they can perceive the 
blades of Wheat, Rye or the like, appear above ground, 
In April and May they reft in their Thickets, and 
other bufhy and fhady places, during that featon, and 
ftir very little till Rutting-ume, unieds they are ai 
_ turbed. 
There are fome Harts are fo cunning , that they will 
have two feveral Layers to harbour in, 2 good diftance 


The fecond is called a Palmed Top, becaufe the Cro- 


month which is the conclufion of their Rutting-tirne, | 
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one from the other ; and will frequently change (for 
their greater fecurity) from the one to the other, taking 
ftil] the benefit of the Wind. ‘ | / 

In thefe months they go not to the Soil, by reafon of 
the moifture of the Spring, and the Dews that continu- 
ally overfpread the Grafs. ve 

In Fune, July, and Auguft, they are in their pride of 
greafe, and refort to Spring-copfes, and Corn-fields ; 
yet feldom go where Rye or Barley grow. 

In September and O€fober they leave their Thickets 
and go to Rut; during which feafon they have no cer- 
_ tain place either for food or harbour. v3 


~The Manner of the Hunt{man’s drawing in the Springs. 


Let him not come too early into the Springs or Hewts 
where he thinks the Har¢ feeds, and isat relief. For, 
they ufually go to their Layer in the Springs; and if 
they be old crafty Deer, they will return to the bor- 
der of the Copfe, and there liften if they can hear any 
approaching danger; and ifthey chance once to vent 
the Huntfman or the Hound, they will inftantly dif- 
lodge. | i | v | 
Now is the Huntfman’s proper time. Jet him beat 
the outfides of the Springs or Thickets. If he find the 
- Track of a Hart or Deer, let him obferve whether it be 
new ; which he may know thus; the Dew will be 
beaten off, the Foil frefh, or the ground broken or 
printed, with other tokens: he may judge hence his 
Game lately went that way. | 

Having found this Slot or Treading, and the Hound 
fticking well upon it, let him hold him fhort, for he fhall 
better draw being fo held, than if he were let at length 
of the Liem: and thus let him draw till he is come to the 
Covert, if poffible, taking notice by the way of the Slot, 
Foils, Entries, and the like, till he hath harboured him, 
That done, let him plafh down {mall Twigs, fome above, 
and fome below, as he fhali think fit: and then, whilft 
the Hound is hot, let him beat the outfides, and make 
- his Ring-walks twice or thrice about the Wood, at one 

: time 
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time by the great and open ways, that he may help him- 
felf by the Eye ; at another, through the Thick and Co- 
vert, for fear left his Hound fhould over-fhoot it, having 
ftill better Scent in the Coverts than Highways. 

If he doubt the Hart is gone out of the Ring-walks, 
or fears he hath drawn amifs ; then let him go to the Marks 
which he plafhed, and draw counter, till he may take up 
the Fumet. ae | 


Directions for Harbouring a Stag. 


The Harbourer having taught his Hound to draw mute 
always round the outfide of the Covert, as foon as his 
Hound challenges, which he knows by his eager flourifh- 
ing, and ftraining his Liem, he then ts to feek for his 
Slot: If he find the Heel thick, and the Toe {preading 
broad, it argues an old Deer, efpecially if it is fringed, 


that is, broken on the fides. However, if the ground 


be too hard to make any judgment from the Slot, he is 
to draw into the Covert, ashe paffes, obferving the fize 
of the Entries; the larger and higher, the elder the Deer, 
as alfo his Croppings of the Tenders as he paffes: the 
younger the Deer, the lower; the elder the Deer, the 
higher he branches. Alfo obferve all his Fumifhings as 
you pafs, which befpeak the fize of the Deer; alfo be 
curious in obferving his Fraying-poft, which ufually is 


the laft opportunity you have to judge by, the eldeft 


- Deer Fraying higheft againft the biggeft Trees; and that 
found, you may conclude his Harbour not far off; 
therefore draw with more circumfpection, checking your 
Draught-hound to fecure him from fpending, when he 
comes fo near as to have the Deer in the Wind: and then 

difcovering his eagernefs, you ought to draw him; and 


_having retired fome diftance back, you are, with your 


- Hound, to round the place firft at a confiderable diftance s 
and then, if you find him not difturbed, a little within 
that make your fecond round; which will not only 
fecure you that he is in his Harbour, but will alfo fecure 
his continuance there; for he will not (unforced) pafs that 
Taint your Hound hath left in the rounding of him. he 
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A i” o. i 
that having broken a Bough for your diretion, you may 
at any time unharbour that Hart. | 


To jind a Wart loft the Night before. 


A Huntfman may fail of killing a Hart divers ways ; 
fometimes by reafon of great heat, by being overtaken 
with night, and the like. "If any fuch thing fhould hap- 
pen, then do thus. They which follow the Hounds, 
muft mark the place where they left the Chafe, and at 
break of day bring your Blood-hound to it with your 
Kennel after him. If any Hound vent, whom you know 
to be no Liar or Babbler, put your Hound to it, whoop- 
_ Ing twice, or blowing two Notes with your Horn, to call 
all his fellows about him: and if you find where the Hart 
is gone, draw the Hounds about the place and beat crofs 
through it. And if he there renew his Slot or View, 
confider firft whether it be the right or not: if it be the 
right, blow your Horn. Now if you find five or fix 
Layers, let it not feem ftrange; for Harts hunted and 
ipent, do frequently make many Layers together, becaufe 
they cannot dtand, but lie and feed. 

farts which are hunted, moft commonly run up the 
Wind, and ‘ftraight forwards as far as they are able, 
and finding any Water or Soil, do ftay a long time 
therein; by which means their Joints are fo benummed 
and ftiffned, that coming out they cannot go far, nor 
ftand up long; and therefore arecompelled to take any 
Harbour they can find, which may bea preteat Covert 
to them, : ae 


To find a Hart in bigh Weeds, 


_ . In the feeking of a Hart in high Woods, regard muft 
~ be had to two things; thatis, the Thickets of the Foret, 
and the Seafon. ee ae ! 
Tf it-be in very hot weather, Gnats, Horfe-flies, and 
the like, drive the Deer out of the high Wood; andthen 
they difperfe themfelves inte imall-Groves and Thickets, 
near places of good feeding. The Huntfman mutt make 
| i. | : his 


& 


reft. . For fometimes the Hart lies inthe Tufts of White- 
thorn; fometimes under little Trees; otherwhiles under 
great Trees in the high Woods; and fometimes in the 
(‘Skirts of the Foreft under the fhelter of little Groves and 
Copies. And therefore the Huntfman muft make his 
Ring-walk great or {mall, according to the fize of thofe 
‘Harbours or Coverts. ¢ | | , 


To Unharbour a Hart, and caft off the Hounds. 


| When the Relays are well fet and placed, let the 

- Hountiman with his Pole walk before the Kennel of 
Hounds. Being come to the Blemithes, let him take no- 
‘tice of the Slot, and fuch other marks as may be obfer- 
ved from the View of the Deer, in order that he may 


the Hart, when he is unharboured, by his Head or other- 
wife. The Huntfmen having unharboured him, all the 
_ Hounds are to be caft off, they crying, one and all, To 
him, to him; That's be, ibat’s be, or with fuch words of 
encouragement, : 


M x 


‘Ifthe Biood-hound as he draws chance to over-fhoot, 


hath fet him right again: and if he perceive the Hound 
hath mended his fault, by his kneeling down, and obfer- 


raging words. Thus let him draw on with his Hound 


hil the’ Byer crepe neg Ue ag On 


find fome other Deer, whereby the Hounds may be con- 
founded in the change of hunts. : | 

‘Ifthe Huntiman have the Hart in view, let him fill 
draw upon the Slot, blowing and hallooing until the 
ae ae 2 ae Hounds 
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his enquiry according to the Coverts which are in the Fo-. 
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know whether the Hounds run Riot, or not. Then let the © 
Horfemen go about the Covert, the better to difcover 


and draw wrong or counter, then the Huntfman muft — 
draw him back, and fay, Back, back, Soft, foft, until he. 


ving the Slot or Ports, he mult then cherifh him, by 


- Some Haris are fo cunning and crafty, that, when un. 
harboured from their Layer, they coaft round about to 
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Hounds are come in. And when the Hounds are in full 
cry, and take right, he may then mount, keeping under 
the Wind, and coatft fo as to crofs the Hounds that'are in 
chafe, to help them at default, if need require. 


Cautions to be ufed in bunting a Hatt at force. 


aie 
Let the Huntfman never come nearer the Hounds in 
cry, than fifty or threefcore paces, efpecially at the firft 


- uncoupling, or at cafting off their Relays. For ifa Hart 


make Doublings, or wheel about, or crofs before the 
Hounds, as he feldom doth; and you then come in too 
haitily, you will fpoil the Slot or View; and thus the 
Hounds, for want of Scent, will be apt to over-fhoot the 
Chafe : but if after hunting an hour, the Huntfman per- 
ceive that the Hart makes out end-ways before the 
Hounds, and that they follow in full cry; taking right, 
then he may come in nearer, and blow a Recheat to the 


~ Hounds, to encourage them. The Hart thus will fre- 


ane feek other Deer at Layer, and rouze them, on 
purpofe to make the Hounds hunt change, and will lie 
down flat in fome of their Layers upon his Belly, and fo 
let the Hounds over-fhoot him: and becaufe they fhall 
neither {cent nor vent him, he will gather up all his four 
Feet under his Belly, and will blow and breath on fome 
moift place of the ground, in fuch wife thatI have feen 


the Hounds pafs within a yard of a Hart, and not vent 


him. 


For which caufe, Huntfmen fhould blemith at fuch 
places where they fee the Hart enter a Thicket; to this 


end; that if the Hounds fhould fall to change, they may 


return to thofe Blemifhes, and put their Hounds to the 

right Slot and View, until they have rouzed or found | 

him again. | | 4 
The Hart hath another way to bring the Hounds to 


_ change; that is, when he fees himfelf clofely purfued, 


and that he cannot fhun them, he will break into one Thic- 
ket after another to find Deer, rouzing and herding with | 
them, continuing fo to do fometimes above an hour, be- 

| : fore 
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fore he will part from them, or break herd. Finding 
himfelf fpent, he will break herd, and fall a doubling 
ind croffing in fome hard highway that is much beaten, 
or elfe in fome River or Brook, in which he will keep as 
one as his Breath will permit him: and if he be far be- 
_fore the Hounds, he will likely again ufe the device of ga- 
thering his Legs up under his “Belly, now upon fome 
hard and dry place. Sometimes he will take Soil, and 
fo cover himfelf under water, that you fhall perceive 
nothing but his Nofe. In this cafe the Huntfman mutt 
havea fpecial regard to his old Hounds, who will hunt lei- 
-furely and fearfully ; whereas the young Hounds will over- 
fhoot their Game. 7 

_ If the Hounds are at a default, and hunt in feveral 
companies; then it is probable, that the Hart hath bro- 
ken herd from the freth Deer, and thatthe frefh Deer have 
feparated themfelves alfo. Then regard how the old 
_Staunch-hounds make, and obferve the Slot; and where 
you fee any of the old Hounds Challenge, cherifh and 
encourage him, haftening the reft in to him, by crying - 
Hark! to fuch a Hound, calling him by his Name. — 

_. Note, They can never make fo good in the hard 
highways as in other places, becaufe they cannot have 
there fo perfe&t a fcent, either by reafon of the Tracks 
_or Footing of divers forts of Beafts, or by reafon of the 
Sun drying up the moifture, fo that the Duft covers 
the Slot: now in thefe places (fuch is the natural fubtlety 
of the Beaft for felf-prefervation) the Hart will make 
many Crofies and Doublings, holding them long toge- 
ther, that the Hounds may give over the Chafe. 

In this cafe, the firft care of the Huntfman is, to make > 
good the Head, and then draw round firft quickly down / 
the Wind, though ufually Deer go up the Wind: and \ 
if the way is too hard to Slot, be fure to try far enough [ 
back. Expert Hounds ess renege: do this of them-/ 
felves. 

But if a pee break out into the Champain country, 
and it be in the heat of the day; then if the Huntiman 
eset his Hounds out of breach, he muft not force 
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them much, but comfort them; and though they do not 
call upon the Slot or view, yet it is fufficient if they wag 
their tails; for being almoft fpent, it is painful for them 
tocall, | 

The Jatt Refuge of a Hart much hunted is the Water 
(which, according to Art, is termed the Soz/), fwimming 
oftneft down the Stream, keeping the middle, fearing 
to touch any Bough by the Water-fide, left he give fcent 
to the Hounds, | 

Always when you come to a Soil, bé fure, if your 
Hounds challenge but a yard above his going in, that he 
is gone up the River: for though he fhould keep the 
very middle of the Stream, yet will that; with the help 
of the Wind, lodge part of the Stream, with a fcent 
from him, on the Banks, it may be a quarter of a mile 
lower, which hath deceived many, Therefore firft try 
up the Stream: and where a Deer firft breaks foil, both 
Man and Hound will beft perceive it. The old Rule is, 


Fle that will needs purfue until bis Chafe be find, 
Muft up the Stream firft feek, then trace it down the Wind. 


Now the ways to know when a Hart is fpent, are thefe. 
fir, He will run fff, high, and heavy. Secondly, His 
Mouth will be black and dry, without any Foam upon 
it, and his Tongue hanging out; but they fometimes 
clofe their Mouths, to deceive the Spectators. Thirdly, 
By his Slot: for by turns he clofes his Claws together, 
as if he went at leifure; and again opens them wide, 
making great glidings, and ftriking his Dew-claws upon 
the ground, following the beaten Paths without Doub- 
lings; at other times, he goes by 4 Ditch-fide, feeking 
iome Gap, having not ftrength to leap it: yet it hath 
been feen, that Dead-run Deer have taken very great 
leaps. | 

Thus a Huntfman muft govern himfelf according to 
the Subtlety and Craft of the Deer, obferving theit 
Doublings and Croffings,; and the places where they are 
made; making his Rings little or great, according to the 
nature of the place, time, and feafon: For Hounds are 

| | | sue fubject 
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a ubjeét to fhoot where herbs and flowers have their moft 
M — odoriferous fmell: he muft alfo be very mindful 
_ of the perfection and imperfection of his Hounds. Thus 
_ doing, it will be rare to lofe a Hart by default. 


4 | To kill a Wart at Bay. 


__It is very dangerous to go in to a Hart at Bay,, and 
_efpecially at Rutting-time; for then they are moft 
| fierce. : 

_. There are two forts of Bays; one on the Land, the 
_ other on the Water. If the Hort be in a deep Water, 
_ where you cannot well come to him, then couple your 
Dogs ; for fhould they long continue in the Water, it 
_ would endanger furbating or foundering. Take a Boat, 
_ or fwim to him with a Dagger ; or elfe with a Rope that 
hath a Noofe; and’ throw it over his Horns : for if the 
" Water be fo deep that the Hart fwims, there is no dan- 
4 ger in. approaching him ; otherwife you muft have a care. 
As’ tothe Land-~bay, if the Hart be burnifhed, then 
_ eonfider the place: If it bein a plain, or Open place, 
_ where there is na Wood or Covert, itis dangerous and 
hard to come into him; but if itbe in a hedge fide or 
_ Thicket, then, whilft the Hart is ftarine on the Hounds, 
you, may come covertly among the Buthes behind him, 
' andcut his Throat. If you mifs your aim, and the Har¢ 
turn head upon you, you muft then make fome Tree 
your refuge; or when the Hart is at Bay, couple your 
_ Hounds; and. when you fee the Hart turn head’ to fly, 
_ gallop in roundly tohim, and kill him with your Sword. 


, Whe 
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‘ At. the. Death of a Buck, or Hart. 


$ 


_ The firft Ceremony when the Huntfmen come in to 
the Death of a Deer, is to cry, Ware Haunch! that the 
' Hounds may not break into the Deer ;. which having fe- 
cured, the next is cutting his Throat, and then blood- 
ing the youngeft hounds, that they may, the betrerlove 4 
Deer, and learn to leap at his Throat; then, having 
blown the Mort, and all the company. come in, the. beft 
perfon, that hath not taken Say before, is to take up the 
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Knife, which the Keeper or Huntfman is to lay crofs the 
Belly of the Deer, ftanding clofe to the left Shoulder of the 
Deer, fome holding him by the Fore-legs, and the Keep- 
er or Huntfman drawing down the Pizzle; the perfon that 
takes Say, isto draw the edge of the Knife leifurely along 
the very middle of the Belly, beginning near the Brifket, 
and drawing a little upon it, enough in length and depth 


‘to difcover how fat the Deer is; then he that is to break 
up the Deer, firft flits the Skin from the cutting of the 


Throat downward, making the orifice fo that the Ordure 
may not break forth; and then he is topaunch him, re- 
warding the Hounds therewith. Next, he is to prefent 
the fame perfon that took the Say with a drawn Hanger, 
to cut off the Head; which done, and the Hounds 


‘rewarded therewith, the concluding Ceremony is, if a 


Buck a doubie, if a Stag a treble Mort blown by one, and 
then a whole Recheat in Confort by all that have Horns ; 
and that finifhed, immediately a general Whoo whoop. 

It was formerly termed, Wind a born, becaufe (as I 
fuppofe) all Horns were then compafied; but fince 
ftraight Horns are come into fafhion, we fay, Blow a 
born, and fometimes Sound a horn, 

There are many Faults, as coming too late into. the 
Field, miftaking any term of Art; thefe are of the leffer 
kind: of the greater are Hallooing a wrong Deer, or 
leaving the Field before the death of the Deer, &c. 

In many cafes formerly Lea/hing was obferved; that is, 
an offender was held, either crofs a Saddle, or on a man’s 
Back, and with a pair of Dog-couples received ten 
pounds and a Purfe; the ten pounds were ten ftripes ; 
(according to the nature of the Crime more or lefs fevere) 
and an eleventh, as bad to be borne as the other ten, was 
called a Pur/e. | 


Of Hunting the Buck. 


HIS Beaft is common in moft Countries, being as 
corpulent as a Hart, but more refembling a Roe, in 
other Relpects, except colour. 


The 


Bh si. 
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The Males have Horns, which they lofe yearly ; but 


_. the Females have none atall. _ Their colours are divers, 


but moft commonly branded or fandy on the back, havin 


4  ablack Lift all downit; their Bellies and Sides are {pot- 


ted with White, which they lofe by their old age: and 
the Does efpecially vary in colour, being fometimes all 
white, and therefore are like Goats, except in their 
hair, which is fhorter. ; 

In their Horns they differ not much from a Hart, 
except in quantity, and that they grow out of their 
Heads like Fingers out of the Hand; fuchis this Fal/ow- 
Deer, being therefore called Cervus Palmatus. As for 
their other parts, they much refemble a Roe-buck. Their 
flefh is excellent for nourifhment, but their blood ingen- 
ders too much Melancholy. 

The Buck is fawned about the latter end of May, and its 
nature and properties differ little from the Hart. 

There is not fo much art and fkillin Lodging a Buck, 
as in the Harbouring a Hart; neither is there required 
fo much drawing after; but you are to judge by the View 
and mark what Grove or Covert he enters; for he will 
not wander and rove up and down fo often as a Hart, 
nor fo frequently change his Layer. 

He makes his Fumifhings in divers manners and forms, 
as the Hart doth, according to the diverfity of Food, | 
and time of the day, Morning and Evening; but moft 
commonly they are round. | 

The Hart and Buck differ thus. When the Buck is 
hunted, he often betakes himfelf to fuch ftrong Holds 
and Coverts as he is moft acquainted with, not flying 
far before the Hounds, not croffing nor doubling, ufing 
no fuch fubtleties as are common to the Hart. | 

The Buck will beat a Brook (though feldom a great 
River), as the Hart, but it muft not be fo deep; nor can 
he ftay fo long at Soil as the Hart. The Buck leaps 
lighter at Rut than the Hart; and groans or troats, 
as a Hart Bells, but with a lower Voice, rattling in the 
Throat. And they like not one another, nor will they 
come near ¢ach other’s Layer. | i 

: ucke 
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Buck-Venifon is. incomparable food, and fhould) be 
dreffed like Flart-Venifon; but the latter may be preferved 
longer than the former. _ , 

The Back herds more than. the Hart, lying in the drieft 
_ places: but if he be at large, unconfined within the 
limitary Precincts of a Park, he will herd but little from 
May to Auguft, becaulfe the flies trouble him. He takes 
great delight in hilly places; but the. Dales are preferred 
by. him to feed in, : 

Bucks, have feldom or never.any other Relays ;, than the 
old Hounds. 

The greateft fubtlety. a Huntfman need ufe in the 
hunting of the Buck, is to beware of hunting Counter or 
Change, becaule of the plenty of Hallow-Deer, which’ 
come more directly upon the Hounds, than the: Red- Deer, 

Upon, the breaking up of a, Buck, the Hounds’ Re- 
ward is the fame with that ofa Hart, 


| Of ROE Hunting. 


PSHE Roe-Buck is called by the Greeks and Latins 
by one name, viz. Dorcas. Thefe Beafts are very 

plentiful in Africa, Germany, and the Helvetian Alps. 
Their fwiftnefs not only appears. upon-the Earth, but 
even in the Waters, cutting and dividing them when they 
{wim with amazing eafe; and therefore they like the Lakes 
and {trong Streams, and breaking the Floods to-come at 
freth Pafture, or to the fweet Rushes, and’ Bull-rufhes, 
where they feed delicioufly. Horns grow on the-Male 
only, and are fet with fix or feven Branches, not palmed, 
but branchy, yet fhorter than on the Fallow-Deer. They 
differ not much from common Deer, but in their Horns: 
and whereas the Horns of other Beafts are hollow to- 
wards the root, containing a certain fubftance; the 
Horns. of thefe,; as alfo of the vuloar Buck and Elk, are 
without any fuch vacuity, but are-very porous. 
It is fuppoted by the Learned, that a Roe-was called 
in Greek Dorcas, by reafon ofithe quickne(s of her fights 
and 
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and that fhe can fee as perfe@tly in the night ‘as in the day.’ 
‘Phyficians have obferved'a ceftain vifcous humor about 
her Bowels, which by anointing Eyés that are dark, 
heavy, and neat blind, quickens the fight toft Wonder- 
fully. A te 

It is reported of them, that they never wink, nonot 
when they fleep; for which conceit their Blood is pre= 
fcribed for them who ate ‘dim-fighted or purblind. The 
Tail of this Beaft is leffer and fhorter than that of the 
Fallow-Deer , infornuch that it is doubtful whether they 
have a Tail or not. pt 

They keep for the moft part in the Mountains among 
the Rocks, being very fwift; and when they are hunteds 
they hang upon the Rocks with ‘their Horns, to delude 
the Dogs, after a ftrange manner fo as to be ready to fall 
and kill themftlves, and yet receive no harm ; and here 
the Dogs dare not approach. 


Pendentem fumma Capreain, de rupe videbis, 
Cafuram fperes, decipit illa Canes. Martrat. 
Though this might be more properly meant of the 


stag 


; 
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fawning Twins, which are commonly Buck and Dee; fo 
that being accuftomed to be together at firft, they keep 
company ‘ever after. 

As foon as the Roe-Buck comes from Rut, he cafts 
his Horns; and there are few after two years old which 
Mew not at “/ballontide, but their Heads grow quickly 
out again. 

The Venifon of a Roe is never out of feafon, being 
never fat; and therefore they are to be hunted at any time. 
However fome favour ought to be fhewn the Doe whilft 
fhe is big with Paws, and afterwards till her Fawz is 
able to fhift for itfelf: befides, fome Roe-Does have 
been killed with five Pawns in their Belly. 

They ufually when hunted, take a large firft Ring, 
and afterwards hunt the Hounds. 

When they are hunted, they turn much and often, 
and come back upon the Dogs directly. When they 
can no longer endure, they then take Soil, as the Hart 
doth, and will hang bya Bough in fuch manner, that 
nothing fhall appear of them above Water but their Snout, 
» and will fuffer the Dogs to come juft ppon them before 
. they will ftir. 

‘  Thofe who are fkilful in the art of Hunting do not fay, 
a Great Roe-Buck, but a Fair Roe-Buck. The Herd of 
him is called a Bevy : And if he hath not Bevy-greafe on 
his Tail when he is broken up, he is more fit to be Dog’s 
meat than Man’s. 

The Hounds muft be rewarded with the Bowels, the 
Blood, and Feet fplit afunder, and boiled togther. This 
is more properly called a Dofe than a Reward. For what 
might be faid farther concerning Roe-hunting, I fhall 


refer to the defcriptions already given of Hart and Buck 
< anagecal 


Of Rain-Deer Hunting. 


HE Rain-Deer is like a Hart, having his Preadfuller 
of Antlers, being bigger and’ wider in compafs ; 
for he bears four-and-twenty Branches, and more, ac- 


cording 


‘ 
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a eording to his ave; withja great Palm on the top, as a Hart; 
and his Fore-Antlers are palmed alfow. gy" 

- He flies end-ways when hunted, by reafon of the 
great weioht of his Head. When he hath ftood up a 
» great while, doubled, crofied, and ufed other crafty tricks 
' to fhun the Hounds, he makes a Tree his laft refuge ; 
planting himfelf fo that he can only be affaulted before, 
his Buttocks and Haunches being placed againft the Tree, 
and his Head hung low to the etound, whereby all his 
Body is covered. 


As the Hart ftrikes with his Head, the Raiu-deer ftrikes 


with his Beet againft any one that comes in tohim to help 


_the Dogs, not in the leaft turning his Head, that being: 
his chiefet defence, and feems very ; terrible to the Hounds. 
| He feeds as the Hart; makes his Fumets fometimes 
long, fometimes flat ; “eset fatter Venifon, when: he 
| is’ in pride of Greafe, than any other. Deer; and is 
very long lived. Heis more commonly drawn after with 
a Blood- hound, than hunted, and entrapped with Nets 
and Engines, geil that in the thick and -greateft Holds, 
if it may be; which is the beft and fpeediett way, by rea- 
fon of his great and fpreading Head. Since there are but 


few of theie in England, 1 ial! defift from farther 1 sag igh | 


canberbing them. 


OF the Nature and ua en of a Hare. 


N Hare is called in Hebrew Arnebet in the Feminine 
gender, which word poffeffed a preat many that alk 
Hares were Females. He is called aaraz by the Greeks, 


for his immoderaté Luft ; and by the fame Nation nrooz, | 


for his Fear; and by. the Latins’ Lepus, quafi Levi-pées, 
fignifying Swiftnefs of Foot. 

There.are four forts of Hares. Some liye in the Moun- 
tains; fome in the Fields; fome in the Marfhes, and 
fome without any certain place of abode. They of the 
Mountains, are moft fwift ; they of the Fields, lefs nimble ; 


they -of. the Marthhes, - mott flow; and the wandering 
i, M | - Hares | 
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Hares are moft dangerous to follow ; for they are fo cun- 
ning in the ways and mazes of the Fields, running up 
the Hills and Rocks, with other tricks, to the confufion of 
the Dogs, and counter-action of the Hunters. 

In the next place, a defcription of the parts of an Hare 
will not be unneceffary, fince it is admirable to behold 
how every Limb and Member of this Beaft is compofed 
for celerity and flight. Firft, the Head is round, nimble, 
fhort, yet of convenient longitude, turning eafily any way. 
The Ears long, and lofty, like an Afs’s: for Nature 
hath fo provided, that every fearful and unarmed creature 
fhould have long and large Ears, that by hearing it 
might prevent its Enemies, and fave itfelf by flight. 
The Lips continually move fleeping and waking; and 
from the Slit they have in the middle of their Nofe, comes 
the term Hare-lips, which are fo divided in men, © 

The Neck of an Hare is long, fmall, round, foft, 
and flexible: The Shoulder-bone ftraight and broad, 
for her more eafy turning: her Legs before foft, and 
ftand broader behind than before, and the hinder Legs: 
jJonger than the former: a Breaft not narrow, but 
fitted to take more breath than any Beaft of that bignefs: 
a nimble Back, and flefhy Belly, tender Loins, hollow 
_ Sides, fat Buttocks, filled up, ftrong and nervous Loins. 
Their Eyes are brown, and they are fubtle, but not 
bold, feldom looking forward, becaufe going by jumps. 
Their Eye-lids coming from the Brows are too fhort 
to cover their Eyes, and therefore this Senfe is very 
weak in them: when they watch they fhut their Eyes, 
and when they fleep they openthem. _ i 

They have certain little Bladders in their Belly ‘fil- 
led with matter, out of which both the one and the 
other Sex fuck a certain humor, and anoint their Bo- 
dies all over therewith, and fo are defended againft 
Rain. : | a 

Though their fight be dim, yet'they havevifum inde- 
Seffum, an indefatigable fenfe of Seeing ; forthat in them 
the continuance in a mean degree, countervails ‘the 
want of excellency. . : 

They 
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They feed abroad, :becaufe they would conceal their 
_ forms; and never drink, but contene themfelves with 
_ the Dew, and for that caufe they often fall rotten, 
_- Every Limb of a Hare is compofed for celerity, and 
_ therefore fhe never goes, but by jumpings. Her Ears 
_ dead her the way in her Chafe; for with one of them 
_ fhe hearkneth to the cry of the Dogs, and the other 
fhe ftretcheth forth like a Sail, to haften her courfe; 
always ftretching her hinder beyond her former, and 
yet not hindering them atall; and in Paths and High- 
ways fhe runs more fpeedily. prxe | 

The. Hares of the Mountains often exercife them- | 
felves in the Valleys and Plains, and through practice 
grow acquainted with the neareft ways to their Forms 
or places of abode; fo that at any time when they are | 
hunted in the Fields, fuch is their fubrle dodging, 
that they will dally with the Huntfmen till they feem , 
_ to be almoft taken, and then on a fudden make the . 
neareft way to the Mountains, and inacceffible places, 


_ whither Dogs nor Horfe dare afcend. 
| Hares which frequent Bufhes and Brakes, are unable 
to endure labor, nor are they very fwift, by reafon 3f - | 
the pain in their Feet, growing fat through idlenels - - 
and want of running. The Campefrial or Field-Hare, | 
being leaner of Body, and oftner chafed, istaken with ” 
_ Mmore difficulty, by reafon of her fingular agility ; for 
* when fhe begins her courfe, fhe leaps up from, the 
_ ground as if fhe flew, afterwards pafies through Bram- 
_ bles, and over thick Bufhes and Hedges; and if at 
_ any time fhe come into deep Grafs or Corn, che ea- 
- fily delivers herfelf, and flides through it, always 
_ holding up one Ear, and bending it at her pleafure to 
_ be the Moderator of her Chafe. Neither is fhe fo 
unprovident and prodigal of her ftrength, as to {pend 
- it all in one Courfe; but obferves the force of her. 
_ Profecutor, who if he ibe flow and fluggifh, fhe is not 
_ profufe of her celerity, but only walks gently before 
_ the Dogs, and yet fafely from their Clutches, referv- 
_ ing her greateft ftrength for neceflity: for fhe knows _ 
x . i, 2 fhe. 
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fhe can out-run the Dogs at her pleafure, and there- 
_ fore will not ‘trouble herfelf more than fhe is urged. 
But if there be a Dog following her more fwiftly than 
the reft, then fhe fets forward with all the force fhe 
_ can; and when fhe hath left both Hunters and Dogs a 
great way behind her, fhé gets to fome little Hull 
or rifing of the Earth, where fhe raifes herfelf upon 
her hinder-Legs, in order that fhe may obferve how far 
or how near her Purfuers are.) : | 
The younger Hares, by reafon of their weak Mem- 
bers, tread heavier on the Earth than the elder; and 
therefore leave the greater Scent behind them. At a 
year old they run very fwift, and their Scent 1s ftron- 
gerin the Woods than in the plain Fields; and if they 
lie down upon the Earth (which they like to do) in 
Red Fallow-grounds, they are eafily defcried. 
_ Their foot-fteps in the Winter time are more appa~ 
rent than in the Summer, becaufe, as the Nights are 
longer, fo they travel farther: neither do they fcent 
in the Winter-mornings fo foon as it is day, until the 
Froft be fomewhat thawed; but efpecialily their foot- 
fteps are uncertain at the Full of the Moon, for thea 
they leap and play together, {cattering and putting 
out their fcent or favour; and in the Spring-time alfo, 
when they ingender, they confound one another's 
footfteps by multitudes, 


Of HARE Hunting. 


T is agreed, that a Hare hath an inftinctive know- 
ledge of the change which the Weather will undergo 
during the next twenty-four hours. When fhe goes 
to her Form, fhe will fcarce fuffer the Dew to touch 
her, but follows the Highways and beaten Paths. 
They go to Buck commonly in Fanuary, February, 
and March, and fometimes all the warm Months ; 
fometimes feeking the Buck feven or eight miles diftant 
from the place where they ufually fic, following the 
Highways, @e. i 1 Naas th If 
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Tf when a Hare rifes out of her Form, fhe couches 


her Ears and Scut, and runs not very faft at firft, itis | 


an infallible fign that fhe is old and crafty. 

_ - You may know a Buck-Hare as you hunt him to his 
_ Form by his beating the hard Highways. He feeds 
farther out in the Plains, and makes his Doublings 
and Croffings much wider, and of greater compats 
_ than the Female: for the will keep clofe by fome 


 Covert-fide, turning and winding in the Bufhes like a 


_ Rabbit; and if the go to Relief in the Corn-fields, fhe 
- feldom croffes over the Furrows; but follows them 
0" ftaying upon the thickeft tufts of Corn to 
eed. Lon : 

-Likewife you may know a Buek at rifing out of his 
Form by his Hinder-parts, which are more white; or 
if you obferve his Shoulders before he rife, they will be 
redder than the Does, having fome loofe long Hairs 
growing on them. Again, his Head is fhorter, and 
_ better truffed; the Hairs about his Lips longer, and his 
Fars fhorter and more grey. The Hairs upon the 
Female’s Chine will be of a blackifh grey. | 

When Hounds hunt a Female-Hare, fhe will ufe 
more Croffing and'Doubling, feldom making out end- 
ways before the Hounds: whereas the Male acts con- 
trary; for having once made a Turn or two about his 
Form, then farewel Hounds ; for he will frequently 
lead them five or fix miles before he turns his head. 

When your Hounds have found where an Hare hath 
paffed to Relief upon the Highway-fide, and hath 
much doubled and croffed upon dry places, and never 
much broken out nor relieved in the Corn, it isa fign 


i - fhe is but lately come thither ; and then commonly fhe 


will ftay upon fome high place to look about her, and 


‘to choofe out a place to form in, which fhe will be loth — 


to part with, ” 


Of the Sagacity of the Hare. 
Of all Chafes, the Hare makes the greateft paftime 
and pleafure; and it is a great delight and fatisfaétion 
| : . to 


! 
| 
: 
! 
| 
| 
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to fee the craft of this little Beaft, for felf-preferva- 
tion. 

Firft, take notice of his craft in refpect of the Wea- 
ther, If it be rainy, then the Hare will hold the High- 
Ways more than at any other time: and if fhe come to © 
the fide of any young Grove or Spring, fhe will fcarcely 
enter, but fquat down by the fide of it, until the 
Hounds have over-fhot her; and then the will return 
the felf-fame way to the place from whence fhe was 
itarted, and will not by the way go intoany Covert, 
for fear of the Wet and Dew that hang upon the 
Boughs. | | fe lols 

In this cafe, let the Huntfman ftay a hundred paces 
before he comies’to the Wood-fide, by which means he 
fhall perceive whether fhe return as aforefaid; which if 
fhe do, let him halloo in his Hounds, and call them 
back, and that prefently, that the Hounds may not 
‘think it the Counter fhe came firtt. 

The next thing to be obferved, is the place where 
the Hare fits, and upon what wind fhe makes her. 
Form: for if fhe form either upon the North or South- 
wind, fhe will not willingly run into the Wind, but 
on a fide, or down the Wind. But if fhe form in the 
Water, it is a fign fhe is foul and meafled. If you hunt 
fuch a one, have a fpecial regard all the day to the 
Brook-fides, for there and near Plathes fhe will make. 
all her Croffings, Doublings, €c. Pai 

I have feen a Hare fo crafty, that as foonas fhe heard 
the found of a Horn, fhe would inftantly ftart out of 
her Form, though it was a quarter of a mile diftant,, 
and enter fome Pool, refting herfelf upon a Rufh- 
bed in the midft of it, from whence fhe would. 
not ftir till fhe heard the Horn again; and then I have. 
feen her ftart out again, fwimming to Land; thus fhe 
hath ftood up before the Hounds four hours before 
we could kill her, {wimming, and ufing all her Subtle-. 
ties and Croffingsin the Water. ~~ 

Such is the natural craft and fubtlety of a Hare, that 
fometimes, after fhe hath been hunted three hours, the 

~ wilh 
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_ will ftart a frefh Hare, and fquat in the fame Form. . 
_ Others, having been hunted a confiderable time, will 
_ creep under the Door of a Sheep-cote, and there hide 
_ themfelves among the Sheep; or when they are hard 
hunted, will run in among a flock of fheep, and can- 
_ not be gotten out from among them by any means, 
~ till the Hounds are coupled up, and the Sheep driven 
into their Pen, Some (and that is fomething ftrange) 
will take the ground like a Rabbit, and that is called 
going to the Vault. Some Hares will go up one fide of a 
Hedge, and come down the other, the thicknefs of 
the Hedge being the only diftance between the courfes. 

I have feen a Hare, when much hunted get on a 
Quick-fet hedge, and run far on the top thereof; and 
then leap off upon the ground. ‘They will frequently 
betake themfelves to Furz-buthes, and leap from one 
to the other, whereby the Hounds are frequently in 
default. And I have heard of a Hare, that bein 
hunted two hours or more, at length, to fave herfelf, 
got upon an old Wall fix foot high from the ground, 
and hid herfelf in the hole that was made for a Scaffold: 
alfo of feveral that have fwam over the Trent and the 
Severn. 

_ _ A Hare lives not above feven years at moft, efpe- 
cially the Buck; and if he and the Doe fhall keep one 

_ Quarter together, they will never fuffer any ftrange 

_ Hare to fit by them: and therefore it is proyerbially 

 faid, The more you hunt, the more Hares you fhall have ; 

_ becaufe when you have killed one Hare, another will 
_ come and poffefs his Form. 

_ _ An Hare hath greater Scent, and is more eagerly | 

_ hunted by the Hounds, when the feeds and relieves . | 

_ upon green Corn, than at any other time in the year : 

_ and yet there are fome Hares which naturally give a 

_ greater Scent than others; as the oreat Wood-Hares, 

_ and {uch as are foul and meafled, and keep near to the 

_ Waters;: But the little red Hare, which is not much 

_ bigger than a young Reddit, is neither of fo ftrong a 

- Scent, nor fo eagerly hunted. Such as feed upon the j 

3 fmall © 
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fmall Branches of wild Thyme, or fuch-like Herbs, are 
commonly very fwift, and will ftand long up before the 
Hounds, In like manner, you have fome Hares more 
fubtle and cunning than others: Young /iares which 
have not been hunted are foolifh, and are neither of 
force nor capacity to‘ ufe fuch fubtletiessand crafts, 
but hold on end-ways before the Hounds moft com- 
monly, and do often {quat and ftart again, which much 
encourages the Hounds; and enters them better, than 
when the Hare flies otherwife. | 

_ The Females are more crafty and politic than the 
Bucks, for they double and turn fhorter ; which is not fo 
well for the Hounds; for it is troublefome for them to 
turn often, delighting more in an endway-chafe, run- 
ning with all their force. For fuch Hares as double and 
crofs often, it is requifite at default to caft the greater 
compafs about, when you beat to make it out, for fo 
you will find all her fubtleties, and yet need to ftick 
upon none of them, but follow her on forwards: By 
this mean you will abate her force, and compel her to 
leave doubling and croffing. 

To enter Hounds to the Vare. 

Let the Huntfman,; in the firft place, make his 
Hounds very well acquainted with him and his Voice, 
and let them underftand the Horn; and to: this end, 
let him never blow his Horn or halloo but when there 
is good caufe for fo doing; and let.him be fure that his 
Hounds want no encouragement. 

Here, by the way, obferve, two remarkable things. 
The firft is, if you intend to enter a young Kennel of 
Hounds, you muft take notice of the Country where 
you will make your firft Quarry; for according to the 
places wherein they are firft entred, and the nature of 
the Quarry given them, they will prove for the future. 
Thus if they are firft entred in the Plains and Champain- 
countries, they will ever after more delight to hunt 
there than in any other place; and it is the fame with 
the Coveris, : | a coal 
But, 
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But, fay fome of our Huntfmen, all ftrange Coun- 
tries that differ from that to which Hounds are accu- 
ftomed, caufes them at firft to be at feek: But good 
Hounds will foon be mafter of any Country ; and there- 
fore he that would ‘have the beft Hounds, mutt ufe 
them to-ali kinds of Hunting. It is eafy to bring 
Hounds to enjoy a Scent from a bleak Down to a frefh 
Pafturé; and hence many of us like to enterin the 
worft Countries. et | ! whee 

Do not accuftom your Hounds to hunt in the Morne 
ing, becaufe of the Dew and Moifture of the Earth: 
and befides, you will find by experience, that if after- 


wards you hunt them in the heat of the day, they will © 


foon give over the Chafe: neither will they call on 
willingly or chearfully, but feek out the Shades to fleep 
in. ‘Yet many of us agree, that to hunt, both early 
and late in the Morning by Trailing, gives advantage 


to the Hounds to ufe their Nofes; and by keeping | 


them fometimes in the heat of the day, or till aight, 
renders them ftout. ) be onin 

The beft feafon to enter your young Hounds is in 
September and Oéfeber’; for then the Weather is tem- 
perate, neither too’ hot nor too cold; and then is 
the time to find young Hares which have never been 
hunted, which are foolifh, and ignorant of the politic 


‘Croffings, Doublings, &e.: of their Sires, running com- » 


monly end-ways, frequently fquatting, and as often 


- ftarting, by which encouragement the Hounds are the 


better entred. 

A Hare hath greater Scent, and is more eagerly 
hunted by the Hounds, when feeding and reliev- 
ing on green Corn, than at any other time of the 

ear. 7 ea 
‘ Moreover, fome Hares have naturally a greater Scent 
than others ; as the great Wood-Hares, and fuch as are 
foul and meafled, having their greateft refort near the 
Water and Plafhes. pia 

The little fmall red Hare, not much bigger than a 
Rabbit, is very feeble, and not much coveted by the 

ry: . M Hounds, 
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‘Hounds, having a bad fcent: -but fuch as feed on the 
-{ma]l Branches of wild Thyme are commonly very fwife, 
and will ftand up a long time before the Hounds. 
Some Hares hold the high beaten ways only, where 
the Hounds can have no Scent: wherefore when the 
-Huotfman finds his Hounds at adefault in the High- 
way, let him hunt until he find where the Hare hath 
broken from the Highway, or hath found fome Dale 
or frefh place where the Hounds may recover Scent, 
looking narrowly on the Ground as he goes, to find the 
Footing or Pricking of the Hare. aie 
There are other places wherein a Hound can find no 
Scent, and fhat is in fat and rotten ground, as it 
fticks to the Feet of the Hare, which is called Car- 
rying, and fo confequently fhe leaves no. Scent behind 
her. So likewife there are certain Months wherein a 
Hound can find no Scent, and that is in the Spring- 
time, by reafon of the fragrant fmell of Flowers, and 
the like. ; 
Shun, as much as you can, hunting in hard frofty 
Weather, for fo you will furbate or founder your 
Hounds, and make them lofe their Claws: befides, at 
that time a Hare runs better than at any other time, 
the Soals of her Feet being hairy. ae a 
To conclude, the beft way of entring your young 
Hounds, is by the help. of old Staunch-Hounds; fo 
will they the better learn to caft for it at a Doubling or 
Default. 


Of the Time of the Year which is beft for Hare Hunting ; 
alfo to find, fart, and chafe the Hare, 


The beft time to begin. Hare-bunting, is about the 
middle of September, ending towards the latter end 
of February, \eft you deftroy the early brood of Leve- 
vets. Moreover, upon the approach of Winter the 
moifture and coolnefs of the Earth increafes, which 
_is agreeable to the nature of the Hounds, and very ac- 
cep= 


Ps, 
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_ ceptable, they ever hating extreme Heats and hot 
_ Weather. 


Your Hounds being two years old and upwards, 


you may exercife them thrice a Week, and they will 


be the better for fo often hunting, provided you feed 
them well; and keep out your Hounds the greateft part 


a of the day, both to try their ftrength, and to make 
_ them ftrone. 


If there be any Found which hath found the Trail 


q of a Hare where fhe hath relieved that night, let the 


Huntfman then be not over-hafty, but let the Hounds 
make it of themfelves: and when he fhall perceive that 
they begin to draw in together, and to call on frefhly,; 


7 then let him encourage ‘them, efpecially that Hound 


which hunts beft, frequently calling him by his 
name. 

Here note, that a Hare leaves better fcent sshd 
fhe goes to Relief, than when fhe goes towards her 
Form: for when: fhe relieves in the Field, fhe couches 
her Body low upon the ground, paffing often over 


¥ a piece of ground, to find the beft food; and thus 


leaves the better Scent, crottying alfo fometimes, 
Befides,. when fhe goes to her Form, fhe commonly 
takes the Highways, doubling, crofling, and leaping as 
lightly as fhe can; in which places the Hounds can 
have no Scent (as is faid before) by reafon of the 


Duft, €¢. and yet they will fquat by the fides of 


Highways; and therefore let the Huntiman beat very 
well the fides of thofe Highways. 
Now having found where a Hare hath, cele in 


fome Pafture or Corn-field, you muft then confider the | 


feafon of the year, and what Weather it is: for if it 


be in the Spring-time, or Summer, a Hare will not — 


then fit in the Bufhes, becaufe they are frequently of- 
fended with Pifmires, Snakes and Adders, but will fit 
in Corn-fields and open places. 

In Winter they like to fit near Towns and Villages 


‘in Tufts of Thorns and Brambles, efpecially when the 


Wind is Northerly or a ahi 
M 2 Ace 
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According to the feafon and nature of ‘the place 
where the Hare is accuftomed to fit, there beat with 
your Hounds and ftart her; which is much _ better 
fport than Trailing of her from her Relief to her Form. 

When the Hare is ftarted and on foot, then ftep in 
where you faw her pafg, and halloo in your Hounds 
until they have all undertaken it, and go on in full 
cry: then recheat to them with your Horn, following 
fair and foftly at firft, making neither too much hatte 
nor noife with Horn or Voice: for at the firft, Hounds 
are apt to over-fhoot the chafe through too much 
heat. But having ran the fpace: of an hour, and feen 
the Hounds well in with it, then you may come in 
nearer with the Hounds, becaufe by that time. their 
heat will be cooled, and they will hunt more foberly. 
But above all things mark the firft Doubling, which 
muft be your direction for the whole day; for all the 
Doublings that fhe afterwards fhall make will be 
like the former: and according to the policies that 
you fee her ufe, and the place where you hunt, you 
muft make your Compafies great or little, long or 
fhort, to help the defaults, always feeking the mortt- 
eft and moft commodious places for the Hounds to 
{cent in. | 

Thofe who delight in the Exercife of hunting the 
Hare, routt rife early, left they be deprived of the Scent 
of her foot-fteps, by which means the Dogs will be 
incapacitated to follow their Game; for the nature of 
the Scent is fuch, that it will not remain long, but 
fuddenly, in a manner, every hour, vanifhes away. 

Of Parks and Wearrens. : 
W BPAVING treated of the Nature and Properties of 
the Hare, together with the manner of hunting 
them; in the next place I fhall fay fomething of Parks 
and enclofed Warrens, wherein Hares, Rabbits, Deer, 
&cc. may always be found, as it were, in a Store-houfe 


or Seminary, to ferve the ufe and pleafure of their 
Matters. me.” | 
The 
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_ ‘The firft Roman who inclofed wild Beafts, was 
| Fulvius Herpinus ; and Varro had the firft Warren of 
| Hares. The largeft Hare Parks that ever | heard of, 
and the beft furnifhed with thofe fearful, yet fubtle 
Creatures, are in Iveland ; the one belongs to the Lord 


: i Lieutenant, and near Dublin; the other isin the North 
_ of that Kingdom, and belongs to Lord ——. It would 


. beatedious tafk for me to give an account of the variety 
of Parks and Warrens within the three Kingdoms; I 
fhall therefore only relate-in what manner they are 
- formed, and that very briefly. sy 
- The Walls or Pales muft be high, or clofe jointed, 
fo as neither Badger nor Cat can creep through, nor 
Wolf, nor Fox can leap over; there ought alfo to be 
Bufhes and broad Trees to cover the Beafts againft heat 
and cold, and other fecret places to fatisfy their na- 
tures, and to defend the leffer Beafts, as Hares, Rabbits, 
&c. from Hawks, Kites, and other ravening Fowls: 
in which three or four couple of Hares will quickly 
multiply into a great Warren, | 

Thefe Places fhould be fown with Gourds, Mifce- 
line, Corn, Barley, Peafe, and fuch-like ; for in thefe 
Hares delight, and will quickly grow fat. 

Warreners have a very crafty device to fatten Hares, 
which, by experience, is found effectual; ahd that is 
putting Wax into their Ears, and making them deaf; 
they then turn them into the place where they are to 
feed, where, being freed from the fear of Sounds, they 
grow fat before others of their kind. | 

Here note, that when you have pitched your Hays 
for Hares or Rabbits, found a Trumpet in fome of the 


Burrows, and fcarce one in the whole Warren but 


will ftart abroad. | 
. I fhall here give Martial’s praife of a Hare and a 
Thrufo. ; 
- Inter Aves Turdus fi quis in Fudice'certes, 
Inter Quadrupedes gloria prima Lepus. 
No Bird can with the charming Thru/o compare; 
No Beaft hath greater glory than the Hare, od 


-~ 
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OF Courfing of Rabbits, 8c. 
Baan we fpeak of the Hunting of Rabbits, it 


will not be amifs to take notice of her nature and 


properties, which are thefe. She carries her young 


thirty days; and as foon as fhe hath kindled fhe goes to 
Buck. ‘They begin to breed in England at a year old 
(but fooner in other places), and fo continue, bearing 
at leaft feven times in a year, if they Litter in March ; 
this is the reafon that a {mall ftock will ferve to increafe 
a large Warren. The Does cannot fuckle their young 
till they have been with the Buck ; which muft be done 
prefently, or fhe will not be inclined fourteen days after. 
When the Buck goes to Doe, he will beat very 
ftrongly with his Fore-foot upon the ground, and by 
that means he heateth himfelf. When he hath bucket 
he is accuftomed to fall backwards, and lie as if he were 
ina Trance or half dead, at which time he is eafily 
taken. : | 
The Bucks will kill the young if they can come at 
them, like as do Bore-cats; and therefore the Doe 
prevents that mifchief, by covering her Stop or Neft 
with Earth or Gravel, that fo they may not eafily be 
difcovered. | HRY 
_ Thofe who keep tame Raddits for profit, may feed 
them with Vine-leaves, Fruits, Herbs, Grafs, Bran, 
Oat-meal, Mallows, Milk-thiftles, Apple-parings, 
Cabbage, Lettuce, or Carrot-tops. In Winter they 
will eat Hay, Oats, and Chaff, being given to them 
thrice a day: but when they eat green things, they muit 
not drink at all, becaufe of the Dropfy, which will fol- 
low. Atall other times a little drink muft ferve their 
turn, and that muft be always frefh. Give them not 
too much green juicy meat, unlefs you mix Oats, Chaff, 
&Sc. with it, otherwife they will be Cathed, or tun- 
bellied. Tals 4 
The way of taking them is either by fmall Curs or 
Spaniels bred up for that fport ; and their places for 
| hunting 


» 
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hunting are among Bufhes and Hedges; or elfe b 
courfing them with fmall Grey-hounds. In their de-~ 
fault they are commonly driven into their Burrows ; 
-and therefore it will be very requifite to fet Purfe-nets 
on the Holes, then putin-a Ferret clofe muzzled, and 
fhe will make them bolt out again into the Purfe-nets, 
and fo you may take them. Some fay the Drone of a 
Bag-pipe, put into a Raddit’s burrow, and blown ona 
fudden, will turn them out. 

For want of a Ferret, fome take the powder of Orpine 
and Brimftone, and makea {mother in the Burrows, and 
fo drive them out. But this way is not to be approved 


of; for the Rabéits will forfake thofe Burrows, and in - | 


a little time a Warren may be deftroyed, fhould this 
courfe be ufed frequently. 

But to Nets and Ferrets, Hays are to be preferred ; 
though the drawing Ferret is not to be defpifed, when 
young. Laikewife there is excellent fport to be made 
with our Tumblers, which will kill Raddits abundantly. 


Of the Ferret.» Pel ite, 


HE Ferret is a little creature, bred in England, 
tamed for the ufe of fuch as keep Warrens, and 
(ORRCIR AL i, 

Itis a bold and audacious Beaft; Enemy to all but 
his own kind; drinking and fucking the Blood of the 
beaft it bites, but he does not eat the fief. 

The Body is long in proportion tothe parts. The 
color is variable; fometimes black and white on the 
Belly, but commonly of a yellowith fandy color, like 
Wool died in Urine. The Head is little, like a 
Moule’s; and whatever Hole fhe can put it in, all her 
Body will eafily follow. ‘The Eyes are finall, but fiery 
and like red-hot Iron; and fhe fees moft clearly in the 
dark, Her Voice isa whining cry, without changing 
it: She hath only two Teeth in her nether jaw ftanding 
out, and not growing together. .The Genital of the 
_. Male is of a bony fubftance, always in erection, and not 


leffer 


~ 


* 
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leffer at one time than another. The -pleafure of the 
fenfe in Copulation is not in the Genital part, but in 
the Mufcles, Tunicles, and Nerves wherein the faid 
Genital runs. When they are in Copulation the Fe- 
male lies down, or bends her Knees, and continu- 
ally cries like a Cat; either becaufe the Male claws 
her with his Nails, or by reafon of his Violence in the 
a&t of Copulation. 

She ufually brings forth feven or eight at a time, 
carrying them forty days. The young ones are blind 
thirty days from the time they are littered; and with- 
in forty days after they can fee, they may be ufed as 
their Dam for profit and recreation. 

When tamed, they are nourifhed with Milk or with 
Barley-bread, and they can fafta very long time. When 
they go, they contract their long Back, and make it 
round in the middle like a Bow: when they are 
touched, they fmell like a Marten; and they fleep very 
much. 

When the Warrener hath occafion to ufe his Ferret, 
he firft makes a noife in the Warren to frighten what 
Rabbits are abroad into their Burrows, and then he 
pitches his Nets; after that, he puts his Ferret into 
the Earth, having a long Strick, with Bells about her 
Neck, and her Mouth muzzled, fo that fhe may not 
feize, but frighten the Rabdits out of their Burrows, 
‘which afterwards are driven by Dogs into the Nets or 
Hays planted for them. 

Thus much of the Ferret, which I thought proper 
to annex to the Method of Courfing and taking the 
Rabbit, becaufe this little Animal is fo neceffary for 
that purpofe, " : 


Of Hunting the Fox. 


FYAHE thape and Proportion of the Fox is fo well 
a known, that it will be needlefs to defcribe him. 
“Bilis nature, in many refpects, is like that of a Wolf; 

for thefe bring as many Cubs ata Litter; but the Fox 

Litters deep under the ground, fo doth not the a ‘ 

. itc 
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A Bitch-Fox is hardly to be taken when the is brags 
ged and with Cub; for then fhe will lie near her Bur- 
row, into which fhe runs upon the hearing of the leaft 
noife. And indeed at any time it is fomewhat difficult ; 
_ for the Fox (and fo the Wo/f) is a very fubtle, crafty 
_ creature. | Jas | , 
Fox Hunting is very pleafant ; for by his ftrong hot 


‘Scent he makes an excellent Cry; and as his Scent is ° 


_  hotteft at hand, fo it dies fooneft. Befides, he never 
_ ‘flies far before the Hounds, trufting not on his Legs, 
Strength, or Champain ground, but ftrongeft Coverts. 
When he can no longer ftand up before thé Hounds, he 
takes Earth, and then muft be dug out. ehelhig: 

If Grey-hounds courfe him on a Plain, his laft re- 
fuge is to water on his Tail, and flap it in their Faces 
as they come near him; and fometimes to {quirt his 
thicker Excrement upon them, to make them give over 


the Courfe or Purfuit. 


When a Bitch-Fox goes a-clicketting, of feeks for a 
Dog, fhe cries with a hollow Voice, not unlike the 
howling of a mad Dog; and in the fame manner fhe 
cries when fhe miffes any of her Cubs: but never makes 
any cry at all when fhe is killing; but defends herfelf 
to the laft gafp. 

A fox will prey upon any thing he can overcome, 
and feeds upon all forts of Carrion; but their Dainties, 
and the food which they moft delight in, is Poultry. 
They are very deftructive and injurious to Rabbit Wars 
rens; and will fometimes kill Hares by deceit, and fubs 
tlety, and not by fwift running. 

The Fox is taken with Hounds, Greyhounds, Ter- 


' riers, Nets, and Gins. 


Of Terriers there are two forts. Theone is crooked- 
tegged, and commonly fhort-haired: and thefe will 
take Earth well, and will lie very long at the Fox or 
_ Badger. The other fort is fhagged and ftraight-leg- 
_ ged: and thefe will not only hunt above ground as 
_ other Hounds, but alfo enter the Earth with much 
, ! : more 
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them, by crying, To him, to bim, to him. And if they 
take any young Cub within the.ground,.. let them alone 
to do what they pleafe with him;, and forget, not, to 
give the old Terriers their reward, which is the Blood 
and. Livers, “fried with Cheefe and fome of,their own 
Greafe, fhewing them.the Heads and. Skins to.encou- 
rage them, Before you reward them, wafh them with 
Soap and warm Water, to clear their Skins from Earth 
and Clay that are clotted to the Hair, otherwife they 
are apt to be mangy. You may: alfo enter them in 
this manner: Take an old Fox, or Badger, and cut 
away the nether Jaw, but meddle not with the other, 
Jeaving the upperto fhew the fury of the Beaft, although 
ic can do no,.harm therewith. . Then, dig an. Earth in 
fome convenient place in your own grounds, and be 
careful to make it wide enough, to, the intent. the 
‘Terriers may turn, therein, the, better, and that,there 
may be room enough for two to, enter togetlier + then 
cover the Hole with Boardsand Turf, putting the fox 

or 
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ot : Badger firtt theréing and: afterwards put in: your 
‘Terriers both young and old, encouraging them with 
words that are the ufual terms of Arty) When they 
have bayed fufficiently,’ then begin to dig with Spades 
and Mattocks, to encourage them again{t fuch time 
as you are to dig over them: then take*out the Pox or 
Badger with the Clamps or Pinchers, killing it *before 
them,’ or Jet'a Greyhound ‘kill it in-their ficht,vand 
make’ them ‘their reward of it. Inftead of -cuttidg 
‘away the Jaw, it will “be as ‘well to? break out’ all 
his ‘Teeth; fo as he “be prevented from biting the 
Terriers. POSES, OA SAO LS SSR Td OheD 
Now to fay the truth; thefe is‘not much paftime or 
pleafure in hunting of a Fox under ground ; foras'foon 
as that fubtle creature. perceives the Terriers, if they 
bay hard, and lie’ near'to them, ‘they bolt out imme- 
diately ; unlefs ic be when the Bitch ‘hath young Gubs, 

and then théy will fooner die tha flffo** 
“They make their Earths as near: as» they can! in 
ground that is hard'to dig, as in Clay, Stony-grownd, 
or amongft the Roots of Trees; and their Earths have 
-commonly:but one. Hole,. and that_isdtraight, a long 
way in, before it come at their Couch? Sometimes 
craftily they poffefs themfelves of.a>Badger’s old Bur- 
row, which hath variety, of .Chambers,. Holes, and 
' Angles. ~ , Pie def com ray 
When a good Terrier once hinds the Fox, he thei 
yearns, and-defends himfelf very.notably, but not id 
itrenuoufly as the, Badger, nor is his.biting half fo dan- 
PEPOUs, id: deh: ped et te 
If you take a Bitch=/ox when fhe goes.a-Clicketting, 
and cut out the Gut which contains her Sperm, toge- 
ther with the Kidneys,which Gelders; deprive Bitches 
of.when, they fpay, them,.and.cut them. into {mall 
gobbets, mingling therewith,the Gum, of Maftich,, and 
put them hot as they are intoa Pot, and cover the fame 
clofe, it, willferve for an excellent Trainfor a, lox, and 
will, keep. the whole: year round. ‘Take the skin-of 
Bacon, and broil it'well on a Gridiron, then dip ipin 
vs ee N 2 the 
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the ingredients of the Pot as above, and make.a Train 
thereof; you will experimentally find, that if there be 
.a Fox near to any place where the Train is drawn, he 
will follow it; -but let him who makes the Train rub 
the foals of his Shoes with Cow-dung, left the Fox vent 
his footing ; and thus you may Train a Fox to a Stand- 
ing, and kill him in an Evening with Gun or Crofs- 
‘bow. It is likewife found..by experience, that. if a 
Terrier be rubbed with Brimitone, or with. Oil. of 
Cade, and then: put him into an Earth where either a 
Fox or Badger is, they will leave that Earth, and not 
come to it again along while after. 

To conclude, I fhall obferve, from Ge/ner’s Hiftory 
of Beafts, “* That as the Fox frequently cheats the 
«© Badger of his Habitation, by laying his Excrements 
<< at the mouth of his Earth or Burrow; fo the Wolf, 
‘© being an Enemy to the Fox, lays in the mouth of his 
<< Farth an Herb called a Sea-onion, which a Fox 
«© naturally hates, and is fo averfe to, thathe will never 
** come near the place where it either lies or grows,” 


oO 


Of Fox Hunting above Ground. 


To this purpofe you muft draw with your Hounds 
about Groves, Thickets, and Bufhes near Villages: 
a Fox will lurk in fuch places, to prey on young-Pigs 
and Poultry. " Sergiy 

But it will be neceffary to ftop up his Earths, if you 
can find them, the night before you intend to hunt ; 
and the beft time will be about midnight, for then the 
Fox goes out to feek his Prey. You may ftop his Holes 
by laying two white fticks acrofs before them, which 
will make him imagine it is fome Gin or Trap laid for 
him; orelfe you may ftop them up clofe with Black- 
thorns and Farth together. 7 

The beft hunting a Fox above ground, is in Fanuary, 
February, and March ; for then you fhall beft fee your 
Hounds hunting, and beft find his Farthing ; befides, 
at thofe times the Fox’s Skin is beft in feafon. ~— | 
ie ee daddy ‘Apaith 
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_ Again, the Hounds beft hunt the Fox in the coldeft 
Weather, becaufe he leaves avery ftrong {cent behind 
him; yet in cold Weather it chills fafteft. 

At firft only caft off your fure Finders, and as the 
Drag mends, fo add more as you dare truft them. _ 

Shun cafting off too many Hounds at once; becaufe 
Woods and Coverts are full of fundry Chafes, and fo 
you may engage them in too many at one time. 
| Let fuch as you caft off at firft be old ftaunch-Hounds, 
__ which are fure; and if you hear fuch a Hound call on 
merrily, you may caft offfome other to him ; and when 
they run it on the full cry, caft off the reft: and thus 
you fhall complete your paftime. 

_ The words of comfort are the fame which are ufed in 
the other chafes, attended with the fame_ hallooings, 
and other ceremonies. | 

Let the Hounds kill the Fox themfelves, and worry 
and hale him as much as they pleafe: many Hounds 
will eat him with eagernefs, 

When he is dead,, hang him at the end of a ftrong 
Pike-ftaff, and halloo in all your Hounds to bay him: 
but reward them not with any thing belonging to the 
Fox; for it isnot good, neither will they eat it. 


Of Badger Hunting. 


f\ Badger is called by feveral names, wiz. a Gray, 
“4 Brock, Borefon, or Baufon; and in France, Tauf- 
jon. The Male is called a Badger or Boar-pig; and 
the Female is called a Sow. : 
Thefe Beafts are plentiful in England, Naples, Sicily, 
Lucania, and in the Alpine and Helvetian Coatts. 
There are two kinds of this beaft ; one refembling 
a Dog in his feet, and the other a Hog, in his cloven 
Hoof: they differ too in their Snout and Colour; for 
the one refembles the Snout of a Dog, the other of a 
_ Swine: the one hatha greyer, or whiter Coat than the 
_ other, and goeth farther out in feeking its Prey. They 
differ alfo in their meat, the one eating Flefh and Car- 
sion like a Dog, the other Roots and Fruits like a 
| Hog: 
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Hog: both thefe kinds'have been'found in Normandy, 
France, and Sivily) Mie08 Bie) Gi ol uY 

Mr. Turbervil mentions two forts of Badgers like- 
wife, but in a different manner.’ ‘* The one cafts his 
** Fuants long like a’ Fox, and have their refidence in 
“** Rocks, making their Burrows very deep. The other 
<< fort make their Burrows in light ground, and have 
“<* more variety of Cells and Chambers than the for- 
“‘mer.” The one of thefe is called the Badger Pig, and 
the other the Badger Whelp; or you may call one Ca- 


‘nine, and the other Swinifh. The firft hath his Nofe, 
‘Throat, and Ears yellowith like thofe ofthe Marten; 


and is much blacker, and higher legeed than the Bad- 
ger-whelp, Both forts live upon’ all Fleth, hunting 
greedily after Carrion. They are very mifchievous and 
hurtful to Warrens, efpecially when théy‘are big with 
young. Leila dad » iP 

Badgers when they Earth, after that®by digging, 
they have entred a good depth, for the'€l@iring of the 
Earth’ out, one of them falls on its Back, and the 
other Jays Earth on the Belly, and fo taking his hin- 
der feet in his Mouth, draws’ the laden Badger out 
of the Hole or Cave; and having difburdened, re- 
enter, and do the like, till all be finifhed. rae 

Thefe Badgers are very fleepy, efpecially in the day- 
time, and feldom ftir abroad but/in, the night ; >for 
which caufe they are called Lucifuge, avoiders of the 
Light. oe MAG 4 

is very pleafant to behold them when they ga- 
ther materials for their Couch, as Straw, Leaves, Mofs, 
and fuch-like ; for with their Feet and their Head they 
will wrap as much together as a man can well carry un- 
der his Arm, and will. make shift to get it into their 
Cells and Couches. .. #4 ‘a 4s "paQ¥s 
_ He has very fharp Teeth, and therefore is accounted 
adeep-biting Beaft. His Back is broad, and his Legs 


are longer.on the right fide than the left, and therefore 


he runs. beft when he gets on the fide of an Hill, or | 
a Cart-road-way. His fore legs have very tharp Nails, 
| | bare, 


+ 
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_ bare, and apt for.digging, being five both before and 


_ behind, but the hinder very much fhorter and covered. 
_ with Hair. He fmells ftrong; and is much troubled 


with Lice about the Secrets.. Both Male and Female 
havea fecondary aperture behind outwardly, but not 
inwardly in the Male. If the be hunted abroad with 
Elounds, fhe bites them moft grievoufly where-ever 
fhe lays hold. For the. prevention thereof, the. care- 
ful Huntfmen put great broad Collars made of Grays 
_ Skins about their Dogs Necks. Her manner is to fight 
on her Back, ufing thereby both her Teeth and her 
Nails; and by blowing up her Skin, after a ftrange 
and wonderful manner, fhe defends herfelf againft any 
_ blow and Teeth of Dogs. A fmall ftroke on her Nofe 
will difpatch-her prefently; but you may thrafh till 
_ your heart be weary on her Back, which fhe values asa 
matter ofnothing. Rey: in 

In Italy and Germany they eat the fleth of Badzers, 
boiling it with Pears, Some have eaten itin Exgland, 
but being of a fweet, rank tafte, like it not. | 

The Fieth is beft in September if it be fat; and of the 
two kinds, the Swinifh Badger is -better flefh than the 


' other, 


They love hogs-flefh above any other; for take but 
apiece of Pork and train it over a Badger’s Burrow, and 
if -he be within,,,you. fhall quickly fee him appear with- 
out. ude rs 
ye heir nature.is very cold ;, and therefore,. they will 
not come out of their holes for three or four days toge- 
ther when it fnows. ily '¢ ven 
sreDhey live long; and by mere age. will grow blind; 
then they {tir not out of their Holes, but are fed.by 
thofe which have their fight. | if 

When they perceive the Terriers begin to yearn them, 
they have thisfubtlety, they will {top the hole between 


the-Terriers and them: if the Terriers continue bay- 


ing, they will remove their Baggage with them,, and 
go into another Apartment or Chamber of the Burrow 
(for know, fome of stheir .houfes, have half a dozen 

Rooms 


. 
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Rooms at leaft); and fo will remove from one to the 
other, till they can go no further, barricadoing the way 
as they go. © Fa 

The hunting of a Badger muft be after this manner. 
You mutt firft feek the Earths and Burrows where he 
lies, and in a clear Moon-fhine night go and ftop all 
the holes, but one or two, and therein place fome Sacks 
faftened with fome drawing Strings, which may fhut him 
in as foon as he {trains the Bag. foie 

The Sacks or Bags being thus fet, caft off your 
Hounds, and beat all the Groves, Hedges, and Tufts 
within a mile or two about. What Badgers are abroad 
being alarmed by the Dogs, will ftraight repair to their 
Earths or Burrows, and fo be taken. 

Let him who watches the Sacks, ftand clofe, and 
upon a clear Wind; elfe the Badger will foon find 
him, and fly fome other way for fafety. But if the 
~ Hounds either encounter him, or undertake the chafe 
before he can get into his Earth, he will then ftand at 
bay like a Boar, and make incomparable {port. 


Of Digging for a Badger or Fox; and of the 
necefary Means and Inftruments. 


In the firft place, you muft have fuch as are able to 
dig: Secondly, you muft have feveral Terriers, gar- 
nifhed with Bells hung on Collars, in order to make 
the Fox or Badger bolt the fooner ; befides, the Collars 
will be fome fmall defence to the Terriers. 

The Inftruments to dig with are thefe ; viz. afharp- 
pointed Spade, which ferves to begin the Trench where 
the ground is hardeft, and where broader Tools will 
not fo well enter; the round hollowed Spade, which is 
ufeful to dig amongft Roots, having very fharp edges; 
the flat broad Spade, to dig when the Trench is better 
opened, and the ground fofter; Mattocks and Pick- 
axes for hard ground, where aSpade will do but little 
fervice ; the Coal-rake, to cleanfe the Hole, and to 
keep it from ftopping up; the Clamps, whereby you 
may 
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may take a Fox or Badger out alive for making fport 
afterwards. And it would not be amifs to have a Pail 
of Water, to refrefh your Terriers when they come out 
of the Earth to take breath. 

In this ordér you may befiece a Fox or Badger in 


' their ftrongeft Holes, and may break their Cafmats, 


Platforms, Parapets, &c. and work to them until you 
have obtained your fatisfaction. But theréis a fhorter 
method than this, which, becaufe it is well known, I 
fhall forbear to mention, | 


et 


& & 


Of the Ottet | 
i is fuppofed by fome, that the Orver is of the kind 


of Beavers, being an amphibious creature, living 
both in Water and on Land; befides, their outward 
forms bear a fimilitude. Some fay, were the O#ter’s 
Tail off, he were in all parts like a Beaver, differing 
in nothing but habitation: For the Beaver frequents 
both the Salt-water and the Frefh; but the Ofser never 
goes to the Salt-water. 

Though the Otter live in the Water, yet it doth not 


breathe, like Fifhes, through the medium of the Water — 


alone, it doth alfo breathe like four-footed beatfts; 
neverthelefs, it remains along time under Water with- 
out refpiration. yon | 

If he want Prey in the Waters, he quits them for the 
Land; and if by painful hunting afhore he cannot 
otherwife fill his Belly, he will feed on Herbs, Snails, 
or Frogs: neither will he take lefs pains in the Water 
to fatisfy hunger; for he will fwim two miles together 
‘againft the ftream, that fo, when his Belly is full, the 
current may carry him down again to his defigned 
Lodging; which is near the Water, very artificially 
built with Bows, Sprigs, and Sticks couched together 
in excellent order, where he fits to keep him from 
the wet. 
In hunting of Fith, the O/ter raifes his Nofe above 
Water to take’ breath. He is a creature of wonderful 
3 O fwiftnefs 
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{wiftnefs and aétivity in taking his Prey; and fo greedy, 
that he often takes more than he knows what to do with. 
This fubtle and crafty beaft is indowed with a wonder- 
ful fagacity and fenfe of fmelling, infomuch that he can 
dire€tly wind Fifh in the Waters a mile or two off. 

The ficth of this beaft is both cold and filthy, becaufe 
he feeds on ftinking Fifh, and therefore not very fit to be 
eaten; yet it is eaten in Germany; and the Carthufian Fri- 
ers, who are forbidden to eat all manner of flefh of other 
four-footed beafts, are not prohibited the eating of Overs. 

There have been thofe in England, who valued an 

Ofter-pie; if there be any fuch now, much good may it 
do them! 
» Thefe O¢ters muft be hunted by fpecial Dogs, fuch as 
are called Ofter-hounds, and with Of¢fer-fpears. When 
they find themfelves wounded with a Spear, they then 
come to Land, where they fight with the Dogs furioufly; 
and except they be firft wounded, they forfake not the 
Water: for they are not ignorant how fafe a refuge the 
Waters are unto them, and how unequal a combat they 
fhall fuftain with Men and Dogsupon the Land: yet, 
becaufe the cold Water annoys their green Wounds, 
therefore they fpin out their lives to the length of its 
Thread, choofing rather to die in torments among Dogs, 
than to die in the Waters. A 

The Food of an Of¢ter is Fifh; and her abode is 
commonly under the Root of fome Tree near Rivers, 
‘ Brooks, Pools, Meers, or Fifh-ponds; and fometimes 
in a hollow Tree, four or five foot above ground. No 
Vermin can be more deftructive to a Warren, than the 
Otter is to a Fifh-pond, for fhe dives and hunts under 
water after a moft wonderful manner, fo that few fifth 
efcape her, unlefs they are very {wift and great. _ | 

An Otter and Ferret grow falt much about the fame 
time, and bring forth their young nearly after the fame 
manner, neither having a regular number. | 

There is much craft and cunning required in hunting 
them: yet you may en{nare them under the Water, and 
by River-fides, as you may a Hare, with Har ia mee 

| ; uch~ 
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fuch-like Gins, They bite deep, and venomoufly; and - 


when occafion offers, defend themfelves with vigor. 
If after their enfnaring they chance to abide there long, 
they will foon liberate themfelves with their Teeth. 

Thefe creatures are footed like Water-fowl, having 
a Web between their Claws, and no Heel, but around 
Ball under the Soal of their Feet: and their Track is 
called their Mark, 2s the Slot is of a Hart; their Ex- 
crements are called Spraznts. | | 

An Otter will not abide long in a place; for he is 
apt to be afraid and take diftafte (having an excellent 
Ear and Nofe) and then he will forfake his Couch, and 
fhift a mile or two up or down the River: and this he 
will do according as he finds fcarcity of fifh. 

In hunting the Oiter, obferve; you muft fend fome 
perfon or perfons to one fide of the River whilft you are 
on the other; then beat on the Banks with your Dogs, 
and fo you will foon find if there be an Offer in that 
quarter: for an Ofter cannot endure long in the Water, 
but muft come forth to make his Spraints, and in the 
night fometimes to feed on Grafs and fuch Herbs as the 
fields afford. ? | 


If any of the Hounds find an Otter, then look in the~ 


~ foft grounds and moift places to fee which way he bent 
his head : if the marks make no difcovery, you may part- 
ly perceive it by the Spraints, and {0 follow the Hounds, 
_ and Lodge him as a Hart or Deer. Ifyou find not the 
Otter quickly, you may then imagine he is gone to,couch 
fomewhere farther off from the River: for fometimes 
he will feek his food a mile from the place of his reft, 
choofing rather to go up the River than down, becaufe 
upwards he meets with better {cent of Fifh; and bearing 
his Nofe into the Wind, he fooner finds any fault that 
is above him. Ais); uae 

In hunting of the Ofte7, you muft always carry your 
Otter-{pears, to watch his Vents, for that is the chief 
advantage: and if you perceive where the Oster {wims 
under water, then ftrive to get to a Stand before him 
_where he would vent, and there endeavour to ftrike him 
i); 2 with 
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with your Spear; but if you mifs, purfue him with the 
Hounds, which if they be good O¢ter-hounds, and per- 
fectly entred, will come chaunting and trailing along 
by the River-fide, and will beat every Tree-root, every 
Ofier-bed and tuft of Buil-rufhes: nay, fometimes they 
will take the Water, and beat it like a Spaniel.. And 
thus the Oster can hardly efcape you. » 


Of the Squirrel. 


PPIAN, who lived in the days of Antoninus Czfar, 
was the firft author who wrote of this little Ani- 
mal; he alfo wrote a Book of Hunting. eg hie) 
A Squirrel is greater in compafs than a Weafel; but 
the latter is longer than the former ;_ the back-parts and 
ail the body is reddifh except the Belly, which is white, 
In He/vetia they are black and brinded. ‘They are hunt- 
ed at the fall of the Leaf, when the Trees grow naked ; 
for as they run and leap from Bough to Bough ina moft 
admirable and agile manner; when the Leaves are on, 
they cannot be fo well difcerned. They are of three 
colours: inthe firft age, they are black; in the fecond, 
of a rufty Iron-colour ; and laftly, when old, are full of 
white hoary Hairs. Their Teeth are like the Teeth of 
Mice, having the two under-Teeth very long and fharp. 
Their Vail is always as big as their Body, lies continu- 
ally on their Back when they fleep or fit ftill, and feems 
to be given them for a covering, 

In the Summer-time they build Nefts (which are ufu- 
ally called Drays) in the Tops of the Trees, very arti- 
ficially, with Sticks and Mofs, and other things the 
Woods afford, and then they fill it with Nuts for Win- 
ter-provifion. But they fleep, like the A/pize Moule, 
moft part thereof very foundly, in fuch fort, that the 
beating of the outfide of their Drays will not wake them. 

When they leap from Tree to Tree, they ufe their Tail 
inftead of Wings, leaping a great diftance, and are fup- 
‘ported without finking, to any one’s appearance; il 

_ they 
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they will frequently leap from avery high Tree down 
to the ground, and receive no harm. | 

Many muft go together to hunt them, taking Dogs 
with them: and the. fitteft place for the exercife 
of this fport, is amongft fmall fender Woods, fuch 
as may be fhaken by the hand, Bows are requifite to 
remove them when they reft in the twigs of Trees; for 
they will not be much terrified with all the hallooing, 
except they be ftruck now and then by one means or 
other. They know well what harbour a high Oak ts 
unto them, and how fecure they can lodge therein from 
Men and Dogs; wherefore fince it is too troublefome 
to climb every Tree, that labour muft be fupplied with 
Inftruments, that when the Squirredjrefts, fhe may be 
diflodged by fomething thrown forcibly ; nor need the 
Hunter fear to do her much harm, except he hit her on 


the Head ; for. by reafon of a ftrong back-bone, and ~ 


flefhy parts, fhe will abide as hard a ftroke as a Dog. 

_ If they be driven to the ground from the Trees, and 
they creep into Hedges, it is a fign of their wearineis : 
for fuch is the lofty mind of this little beaft, that while 
her ftrength lafts, fhe faveth herfelf in the tops of high 


Trees; but being wearied, fhe defcends, and falls into ° 


the Mouths of the yelping Curs that hunt her. 
The admirable fagacity of the Squirrel appears (if what 
is reported of her be true) in her fwimming, or pafling 


over aRiver; for when hunger conftrains her, fhefeeks 
out fome Rind, or fmall Bark of a Tree, which he fets/ 


upon the, Water, and then goes into it, and holding up. 
her Tail like a Sail, lets the wind drive her to the other’ 
fide. 


Of the Marten and Wild-Cat. 


Marten is about the bignefs of a Cat, having a lon- 

cer Body, but fhorter Legs, with Head and Tail 

iike a Fox. Its Skin is commonly brown ; white hairs 
on the Throat, and yellowifh on the Back. ici 
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Their Teeth are exceeding white, and unequal, be- 
ing very fharp; the canine Teeth both above and be- 
low hang out very long. | 

The Marten, and the Wiid-Cat, area fort of Vermin, 
which in England are commonly hunted, and as necef- 
fary to be hunted as any Vermin. It is a queftion 
whether the Fox or Badger do more hurt than the Wi/d- 
Cat, fince there are fomany Warrens every where through- 
out the kingdom which are very much infefted by. the 
Wild-Cat. | 

It is the opinion of long-experienced Huntfmen,. that 
fhe leaves as great a Scent, and makes as good a Cry 
for the time as any, Vermin. The Marten exceeds 
all other Vermin for fweetnefs of Scent, and her 
Cafe isa noble Fur. The Wild-Cat’s Cafe is not fo 
good, but it is very warm, and will remedy feveral 
Aches and Pains in the Bones and Joints: alfo her Greafe 
is very good for Sinews that are fhrunk. 

Thefe two Chafes are not to be fought purpofely, 
unlefs the Huntfman fee them where they prey, and 
can go readily to them; but if a Hound chance to crofs 
them, he will hunt them as foon as any Chafe, and they 
make a noble Cry as long as they ftand up; when they , 
can ftand up no longer, they will take a Tree, and fo 
deceive the Hounds; butif the Hounds hold in to them 
fteadily, then they will leap from one Tree to another, 
and make great fhift for their Lives, with much paftime 
to the Huntfmen. 

When they are killed, you muft hold them up upon 
a piked Staff, and halloo in all your Hounds, and then 
reward them with fome meat ; for the fleth of thefe Ver- 
min is not fit for Hounds, 
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A Snort Account of fome particular 
BEASTS that are hunted in 
Foreign Countries. 


The Nature and Properties of a Wolf, and the Manner of 
Hunting it. 


pa hips were formerly many Wolves in England, 


but now there are none; and happily for us, as 
they are very deftructive to all forts of Cattle. Not- 
with{tanding, they are to be found in many parts of the 
globe; I fhall therefore give fome account of their Na~ 
ture, and the Manner of hunting them. 


Firft, as to their Nature; they go a-Clicketting in 


February, and continue in that manner ten or twelve 
days. Where many Wolves are, many will follow one 
Bitch, as Dogs will follow a Bitch that is falt, but fhe 
will be only lined by one. | 

It is attefted for a truth, That a Bitch-/Volf being 
proud, will fuffera great many Males to follow her, and 
will carry them after her fometimes eight or ten days 
without Meat, Drink, or Reft; and when they are fo 
tired that they cannot travel farther, fhe will firit lie 
down, and then the reft follow her example: when fhe 
perceives that they are all afleep, and through wearinefs 


- f{nore, then will fhe arife and awake that Wolf which 


fhe obferved to follow her moft, and having fo done, 
entice him with her far from the reft, and fuffer him to 
Line her; the reft awaking and finding her miffing,. pur- 
fue her by the Scent, and finding how fhe hath cun- 
ningly deluded them, they fall inftantly on her Compa- 
nion who hath been before-hand with them, and revenge 
themfelves on him by depriving him of his life; which 
verifies the proverb, ‘ Never Wolf yet ever faw bis Sire.” 

| | Their 
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Their Whelps are able to ingender at twelve months 
end, at which age they part with their Dam, that is, 
when thofe Teethare grown which they caft the firft half 
year, and being grown they never fhed them again: 
and here fee their gratitude (though of a bloody and 
cruel nature) after they have preyed for. themfelves, if 
they chance to meet their Dam or Sire (for Turbervile 
doth not believe the aforefaid ftory) they will fawn 
upon, and lick them, rejoicing at the fight of them. 

The Dog will never bring any of his Prey to his Whelps 
till he hath filled his own Belly ; whereas the Bitch wili 
not eat a bit till fhe hath ferved them firft. They go 
nine weeks with Whelp, and fometimes a little longer, 
and grow faltbut once ayear. As tonumber of Whelps 
they have more or lefs as Dogs have ; for doubtlefs both 
the Wolf and the Fox are but akind of wild Maftiffs and 
wild Curs. 

They prey upon all kind of things, and will feed on 
Carrion, Vermin, €@c. They will kill a Cow ora Bul- 
lock; and as fora Sheep, Goat, or good Porker, they 
will roundly carry him off in their Mouths, not touch- 
ing ground with it, and will run fo faft away, notwith- 
ftanding the load, that they are hardly to be ftopped 
_ but by Maftiffs or Horfe-men. There is no Beaft which 
runs fafter, or holds out longer than the Wolf. “When 
he is hunted with Hounds, he flies not far before them ; 
and unlefs he be courfed with Grey-hounds or Maftiffs, 
he keeps the Cevert like the Becr, or Boar, and eipe- 
cially the beaten ways therein. Night is the ufual time. 
of his preying; though hunger will force him to prey 
by day. They are more fubtle and and crafty (if pof- 
fible) than the Fox, or any other Beaft. When they are 
hunted, they will take all their advantages; at other 
times they will never run over-haftily, but keep them- 
felves in breath and force always. 

A Wolf will ftand up a whole day before a good Ken- 
‘nelof Hounds, unlefs Greyhounds or Wo/f-dogs courfe 
him. Ifheftand at Bay, havea care of being bitten by 

) him; 
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him; for being then mad, the wound is hard to be 
cured. | i 

When a Wolf gets into a flock of Sheep, he would 
kill them all before he feed upon any of them; and 
therefore all means fhould be ufed to deftroy them, as 
by hunting with Grey-hounds or Maftiffs ; or with Gins 
and Snares; but they had need be ftrong. For encou- 
ragement to the meaner fort of people in Jreland, it was 
a law, that whoever took a Whelp; or Cub, a Dog 
or a Bitch-Wolf, and brought but the Heads of either 
to a Juftice of Peace, for reward for the firft, he thould 
receive twenty fhillings; for the fecond, forty; for 
the third, five pound; and for the laft, fix pounds : 
which encouragement hath in a manner cleared that 
Kingdom of them. 

They bark and howl like Dogs; and if there be but 
two of them together, they make fuch a terrible hideous 
noife, that you would think there could be no lefs than 
twenty of them ina body. 

When any one would hunt the Wo/f, he muft pre- 
pare for it by thefe means: Firft let him look out fome 
fair place, a mile or more from the great Woods, where 
there is fome clofe ftanding for a brace of good Grey- 
hounds, if need be, which fhould be clofely invironed, 
and fome Pond of Water by it: there let him kill a 
Florfe that is worth little, and take the four Legs there-, 
of, and carry them into the Woods and Forefts adjoin- 
ing; then let four men take every man a Leg of 
the Beaft and draw it after him all along the Paths 
and Ways in the Woods, until they come again 
to the place where the Carcafs of the Beaft lies; there 
fet them lay down their Trains. When the Wolves go 
out in the night to prey, they will follow the fcent 
of the Train till they come to the Carcafs. Then 
let thofe who love the fport, with their Huntfmen, 
come early and privately near the place; and if they are 


q feeding, in the firft place let them confider which way 


will be the faireft courfe for the Grey-hounds, and place 


_ them accordingly, and as near as they can let them find 


with their Grey-hounds the way that the Wolves were, 
¥ : or 
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or are flying, either then or the night before; but if the 
Wolves be in the Coverts near the Carrion that was laid 
for them to feed upon, then, let there be Men: fet 
round the Coverts to make a noife on every fide, ex- 
cept that where the, Grey-hounds ftand,; and let them 
ftand thick together, making what noife they can to 
force them to the Greyhounds: Then let the Huntfman 
so with his Liem-hound, and draw from the Carrion to 
the Thicket-fides where the Wolves have gone in, and 
there let the Huntfman caft off the third pare:of his 
beft Hounds; for a Wolf will. fometimes, hold»a Covert 

a Jong time before he will come out. : 

The Huntfmen muft hold near in to. the Hounds, 
blowing hard, and encouraging them with the Voice : 
for many Hounds will ftrain courtefy at this Chafe, al- 
though they are ftrong and fit for all other Chafes.  _ 

When the Wolf comes to. the Greyhounds, they who 
hold them will do well.to fuffer the Wolf to pafs by the 
firft rank until he come further, and then the laft Rank 
flips their Grey-hounds full in the face of the Wo/f, and 
at the fame inftant all the other,Ranks are to flip alfo: 
fo that the firft Rank ftaying, him but.ever fo little, he 
may be affaulted on all fides at once, and by, that means 
they fhall more eafily take him. ee 

It is beft entering of Hounds at young. Wolves, which 
are not paft half a year or a year old; for a, Hound 
will hunt fuch more willingly, and with lefs fear than an 
old Welf ;. or you may, take Wolves alive in Engines, and 
breaking their Teeth, enter your Hounds at them. 

A man may know a Dog-Wolf from a Bitch by the 
Tracks of his Feet; for the Dog hath,a greater Heel; a 
greater Toe, greater Nails, and a rounder Foot. Befides, 
the -Bitch cafts her Fuants commonly, in) .the: midft of 
an Highway, whereas, the, Dog, cafts; them, either op 
the one fide or the other of the Path, 69 «| 
‘The Reward of the Dogs, is, thus:, when they have 
bitten, and fhook. the dead, Wolf, let the Hunt{man 
open his Belly ftraight along, and taking out ne 
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let him throw in Bread, Cheefe, and other Scraps, and 
fo let the Dogs feed therein. | 


Of the Wild Goat. 


The Wild Goat is as big as a Hart, but not fo long, or 
fo long legged, but is as flefhy. They have Wreaths and 
Wrinkles on their Horns, which declare what their age 
is: for according to the quantity of the Wreaths, fuch 
is the number of their years; which Wreaths they mew, 
but not the Beam, and thefe may be, in old Goats, as 
big as a'man’s Leg. OTD 

They have a long full Beard, and are of a brownifh 


grey colour, very fhagey, having alone black Lift down . 


the ridge of the Back, and the Track is bigger than the 
Slot of a Hart. , . 
They fawn as a Hind or Doe in May; and have but 
one Fawn, which they fuckle and bring up as the tame 
Goat her Kid. NGM: 
They feed like Deer, but will eat befides Ivy, Mofs, 
and fuch-like. In Spring they make their Fumets 
round, and afterwards broad and flat, as the Hart, 
when he comes to feed well. 

They go to Rut about Albellontide, and continue 
therein a Month or five Weeks; ‘that feafon being over, . 
they defcend from the Mountains and Rocks (their abode 
for the Summer feafon), and herd themfelves, not ‘as 
to avoid the Snow, but becaufe they cannot find Food _ 
any longer; and yet they come not very low, but keep 
at the foot of the Mountains, feeding there till Hajfier: 
then they return again, every one chocfing fome {trong 
Hold in the Rocks, as Harts in the Thickets. 

About Fawning-time the Females feparate from the 
Males, attending till Rutting-time in this interval they 
will run at Man or Beaft, and fight as Harts do, one 
amoneft an other. | eae 

When the Male goes to Rut, his Throat and Neck are 
bigger than ufual : he is very ftrong backed, and (which 
is wonderful) though ‘he fhould fall fifty yards depth, he 
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receives no harm; and will walk as fecurely on the fharp 
tops of Rocks, as a Horfe in the Highway. 

Athallontide is the chiefeft feafon for hunting thefe crea- 
tures; obferving very well before you hunt, the advan- 
tages of the Coafts, the Rocks and places where they 
lie. 

Having thus done, fet Nets and Toils toward the 
Rivers and Bottoms ; for you cannot expect your Hounds 
fhould follow a Goat down every place of the Mountains. 

Alto it will be needful that fome ftand on the Top of 
the Rocks, and throw down Stones as they fee occafion. 
Where the Goat goes down to the fmall Brooks or waters 
in the Bottom, there place your Relays, and let che Re- 

Jays never ftay till the Hounds come in which were caft 
off: and this is your beft help ; for a man can neither 
follow on foot, nor on horfe-back. 


Of the Wild Boar. 


The Boar is pigged with as many Teeth at firft as he 
fhall have ever after; they only increafe in fize, not 
number. Amongft the reft, they have four which are 
called Tufhes, or Tufks, of which, the two upper ones do 
not hurt when he ftrikes, but ferve only to whet the two 
loweft, with which they frequently kill. 

They feed upon all kind of Corn and Fruits which 
they can come at; alfo Roots. In April and May they 
feed on the Buds of Plumb and Cheinut-trees, and all 
other fweet Buds they can find, efpecially on the Buds 
of Broom and Juniper, and are never meafled, as our 
tame Swine. Being near the Sea-coaft, they will feed on 
all manner of Shell-fith. ) 

Their feafon begins in the midft of September, and ends 
about the beginning of December ; at which time they go 
a Brimming. Boar will commonly abide the Bay before 
he goes out of his Den; and he lies moft commonly in 
the ftrongeft Holds of Thorns and thick Buthes. 

If it chance, that there is a Sounder of them together; 
then if any break Sounder, the reft will run that way: 


and 
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and if you hunt a Boar from a thick and ftrone Covert, 
he will not fail. to go back by the fame way he came 
thither: and when he is reared, he never ftays, but flies 
continually, till he come to the place where he was far- 
rowed and brought up. | , : 

If he be hunted in a Foreft or Hold where he was bred, 
he will hardly be forced out of it.. Sometimes he will 
take head, and feem to go out, and will draw to the 
outfides of the Wood; but it is only to hearken on every 
fide: and if he hear the noife of the Hounds, then he 
returns, and will not be compelled to go that way till 
night. But having broken out of a Foreft, and taken 
head end-ways, he will not be put out of his way either 
by Man, Dog, Voice, Blowing, or any thing, 

A Boar, efpecially a great one, will not cry when you 
kill him; but the Sows and young Swine fometimes do: 


Terms to be ufed in Boar Huntine. | 


If it be demanded, what you call a Boar three years 
old; you may anfwer, He is a young Boar which hath lately 
left the Sounder. An old Boar you muft call a Singular, 
or Sanglier, that hath left the Sounder four or five years 
Jince. In making of a report, if you are afked where the 
Boar fed the night before, you may fay, He fed in the 
Corn; but if in the Fields or Meadows, you muft then | 
fay, He hath been Routing and Worming in fuch a place, 
or fuch a Fern-field. Note, whatever the Boar feeds on 
excepting Roots, is called Feeding; the other is called 
Routing, Worming, or Ferning: but when he feeds only, 
and does not rout, you muft call this Gra/fing. 


Of Boar Hunting with Hounds, at force. 


Be cautioned, not to hunt a young Boar of three years 
old at force; for he will ftand up as long, if not longer 
than any light young Deer, which bears but three in the 
top: but in the fourth year you may hunt him at force, 
as you do a Hart of ten. ( 
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In the rearing of your Boar, you need not be afraid 
to come near him; for he will lie ftill, and will not be 
reared by you alone. : 

If a Boar intends to abide in his Den, Couch, or Fort, 
then will he make fome Croffing or doubling at the entry 
thereof upon fome Highway or beaten Path: by fuch 
means a Hunt{man, being early in the Woods, may judge 
of the Subtlety of the Boar, and accordingly may make 
preparations for his Game. 

if he be a great Boar, and one that hath lain long to 
reft, let him hunt him with a fufficient number of Hounds, 
and fuch as will ftick clofe to him; and let him on Horfe- 
back be ever amongft them, charging the Boar, to dif- 
courage him: for if you hunt fuch a Boar with half a 
dozen couple of Dogs, he will not value them; and they 
having chafed him, he will take courage and keep them 
{till at Bay, running upon any thing he fees before him. 
But if he be charged home, and laid hard to with the 
Hounds, he will turn head and fly. 3 

If you ftrike at him with your Sword or Boar-fpear, 
ftrike not low, for then you will hit him on the Snout, 
which hurts him little; for he watches to take blows upon 
his Tufks or thereabouts: but lifting up your hand, 
ftrike right down, and have a fpecial care of your Horfe; 
if you ftrike and hurt him, fo will he you if he can. 

The Hunters of Boars muft be very wary ; for he will 
run fiercely, without fear, upon his purfuers: in which 
encounter, if he receive not his death’s wound, he over- 
throws his adverfary, except he fall flat on the ground, | 
and then he need not fear much harm; for his Teeth 
, Cannot cut upward but downward: however, it is other- 
wife with a Female; for fhewill bite and tear any way. 

It is good to raife this Beaft early in the Morning 
before he hath made Water}, for the burning of his 
Bladder makes him weary quickly. | | 

When the Boar is firft raifed out of the Wood, he 
lifts up his Nofe, to fmell what is with him, and what 
againft him; and he rarely ftrikes a man till he be firft 
wounded, | en 

The 
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The Hunting-fpear muft be very fharp and broad, 
branching into’ Forks, fo that the’ Boar may not break 
through them upon the Huntfman. The beft places to 
wound him in, are, the middle of his Forehead betwixt 
his Eye-lidsy' or-on the Shoulder; either of thefe Wounds 
Is Mortal, = on 

If the Boar make head againft the Hunter, he muft’ 
not fly, but meet him with his Spear, holding one hand 
on the middle of it, and the other at the end, ftanding 
one foot before another, having an efpecial eye to the 
Head of the Beaft which way foever he. winds or turns 
it: for fuch is. the nature of the Boar, that fome- 
times he fnatches the Spear, or elfe recoils back upon the 
Hunter, by bothswhich means he is in great danger of 
his life. When this happens, there is but’ one remedy, _ 
which is, one of his Companions muft come and charge: 
the Boar with his:Spear, and make fhew as if he would 
wound him with his: Dart, but muft not ‘caft it for fear 
of hurting the Hunter. The Boar feeing this, forfakes 
the firft man, and rufhes upon the fecond, who muft 
defend himfelf with all dexterity, compofing his Body, 
and ordering his Weapons according to artificial Boar 
Hunting: in the mean time the firft Hunter mutt. rife 
again, taking frefh: hold on his Spear, and with all 
courage affault his Adverfary, and affift his Friend,. who® 
was the caufe of faving of his life. | 08") 

When he: feels himfelf fo: wounded that: he cannot’ 
live, were it not for the Forks of the Boar-{pear, he’ 
would. prefs it on his Vanquifher, and fo revenge his 
death: For fuch is the fury of this:Beaft, that he will 
endeavour to wound and kill, although he feel upon. 
him the pangs, of, death; and what place foever hey 
bites, whether Man or Dog, the heat of his» Teeth: 
caufes the Wound:to be enflamed: and thus, if he but 
touch the Hairof a Dog, he burns it off: nay, Huntf-) 
men have tried the heat of his Teeth, by laying Hairs» 
on them as foon as he was dead, and they have fhrivelled 
up as: witha hot Iron. a 
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To conclude; the fame Devices, Diligence, Labour, 
Profecution, and Obfervations are to be ufed in the 
hunting of the Boar, which are prefcribed for the 
hunting of the Hart. Still there are feveral policies 
and Stratagems which have been invented, and are now 
ufed in feveral Countries, to take them without the pur- 
fuit-of Dogs; for which I refer the Reader to Blondus, 
Oppian, Gefner, and Turbervile, who have largely treated 
on this Subject. wih ' 

Of the Nature and Properties of a Bear, and the 
| Manner in which they are hunted. 


HERE are two forts of Bears, a greater and a 
lefler ; the latter is more apt to climb Trees than 
the former. | 

Bears are bred in many Countries; in the Helvetic 
Alpine Region they are fo ftrong and courageous, that 
they tear in pieces both Oxen and Horfes; for which 
caufe the Inhabitants are ftudioufly laborious in taking 

them. | 
The Bear is remarkably difpofed to Venery; for night 
and day the Females provoke the Males to copulation ; 
and for this caufe at that time they are moft fierce. and 
angry. The time of their Copulation is in the begin- | 
ning of Winter, which lafts about fifteen days; and 
their manner herein refembles that of the human kind, 
the Male moving himfelf upon the Belly of the Female ; 
they embrace each other with their Fore-feet; and re- 
-main a very long time in the act; infomuch (as fome 
have obferved, how true I cannot fay) that if they were 
very fat at the firft of their difport, they disjoin not 
themfelves till they be lean. at 

When the She-Bear perceiveth herfelf with whelp, 
fhe withdraws herfelf into fome Cave, or hollow Rock, » 
and there remains till fhe brings forth her Whelps; 
where, without meat, they grow very fat, efpecially 
the Males, only by fucking their Fore-feet. When 
they enter into their Den, they convey themfelves ne 
ward, 
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ward, that fo they may put out their Foor-fteps from — 
the fight of the Hunters. : 

They are naturally very cruel and mifchievous to 
all tame Beafts, and are very ftrong in all parts of 
their Body but their head, on which a fall blow will 
kill them. i 

The natute of all of them is to avoid cold; and 
therefore in the Winter-time they hide themfelves, 
choofing rather to fuffer Famine than cold; lying for 
the moft part three or four months together and never 
fee the light, whereby, in a manner, they are inwardly 
clung together: coming abroad, they are fo dazzled, 
that they ftagger and reel to and fro; then they re- 
medy their inward ftraightnefs by eating an Herb called » 
Arum (Wake Robbin ox Calves-foot), and afterwards be- 
come more fierce and cruel than at times during which 
their youne are with them: and this is the Herb, fome 
fay, which they eat to make them fleep fo long in 
Winter without fenfe of cold or hunger. 

They are Wheiped moft commonly in March, forme- 
times two; and not above five in number; the moft 
part of them are dead one whole day after they are 
whelped; but the Bear fo licks, watms with het breath, 
and hugs them in Her Bofom, that fhe quickly re- 
vives them again. | vty i bare le 

It is commonly received as a truth, (though it be a 
palpable vulgar error) ‘“ That the Whelps of Bears, at 
<< heir firft Uittering, are without form, and like nothing 
‘ Sut a lump of Flefo, which afterwards the old one frames 
& with ber Tongue to ber own likenefs.” This opinion — 
may be eafily difproved; for they are only littered 
blind without Hair, and the Hinder-legs not perfect, 
the Fore-feet folded up like a Fift, and other Members 
deformed, by reafon of the immoderate Humor or 
moiftnefs in. them; which alfo is one caufe why fhe 
Cannot retain in her Womb the Seed to the perfection 
of the young ones. | 

As foon as the Dam: perceives her Cubs to grow 
ftrong, the fuckles them no longer; for they will forely 
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bite her if they cannot get Suck enough. After this fhe 
preys abroad upon any thing fhe can meet with, which 
fhe eats, and cafts up again to her young ones, and fo 
feeds them till they can prey for themfelves. They will 
climba Tree for the Fruit. as: 

If hunted, they will follow a man, but not run upon 
him unlefs they are wounded. They are very ftrong in 
their Paws, and will hug a man or Dog till they have 
broke his Back, or preffed his Guts out: with a fingle 
Paw they will pull a lufty Dog to their devouring Mouth. 
They bite very feverely; and will crufh an Arm or 
Leg of a man, as eafily as a Dog will a flender bone of © 
Mutton. 

When hunted, they are fo heavy that they make no 
fpeed, and fo are always in fight of the Dogs. They 
ftand not at Bay as a Boar, but fly wallowing; but if 
the Hounds ftick in, they will fight valiantly in their 
own defence. Sometimes they ftand upright on their 
hind feet, which is a fign of fear and cowardice; they 
fight ftouteft and ftrongeft on all four. 

They have an excellent fcent, and fmell further off 

than any other Beaft except the Boar; for in a whole 
Foreft they will{mell out a Tree laden with Maft. 
_ They may be hunted with Hounds, Maftiffs, or Grey- 
hounds; and they are chafed and killed with divers 
Inftruments ; they are alfo taken in Snares, Caves, and 
Pits, with other Engines. | 

They naturally abide in great Mountains ; but when 
it {nows or in hard Weather, they defcend into Valleys 
and Forefts forprovifion. ‘They caft their Leffees fome- 
times in round Croties, and fometimes flat like a Bul- 
lock, according to their feeding. | 

They go fometimes a gallop, and at other times an 
amble; but they go moft at eafe when they wal- 
low. 

When they. come from their feeding they take com- 
monly the High-ways and beaten Paths: and wherever 
they go out of the High-ways, then you may be ci 

they 
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they are gone to their Dens; for they ufe no doublings 
nor fubtleties. 7 
‘They tumble and wallowin Water and Mire as Swine, 
and they feed like a Dog. Some fay their flefh is very 
good food: this I pretend not to difprove; but I will 
neither eat it myfelf, nor commend it to my friends. 
~The beft finding of a Bear is with a Liem-hound ; 
and yet he who is without one may trail after a Bear as 
we do after a Buck or Roe; as alfo he may lodge and 
hunt them as we do a Bear. For the more {peedy exe- 
cution, mingle Maftiffs among your Hounds; for they 
will pinch the Bear, and fo provoke her to anger, until 
at laft they bring her-to the bay; or elfe drive her out 
of the Plain into the Covert, not letting her be at reft till 
fhe fight in her own defence. 


Of the Beaver. 


Beaver differs little from an Otter, except in his 

Tail. His colour is fomewhat yellow and white 
mixed with Afh colour, which ftand out beyond the 
fhorter Hairs, double their length ; and are neat and foft 
like an Ofter’s. 

There is plenty of them in the River Pontus, whence 
the Beaver by fome is called Canis Ponticus. They are 
alfo bred in Spain; fome few in France, Germany, Polo- 
nia, Sclavonia, Ruffia, Prufiia, Lithuania ; and abun- 
dance of them in New-England. 

Thefe Beafts are Amphibious, living on Land, and 
on Water both frefh and falt, keeping the laft in the 
day-time, and the firft in the night: Without Water 
they cannot live; for they participate much of the na- 
ture of Fifh, which may be gathered from their Tails 
and hinder Legs. | 

They are about the bignefs of a Country Cur Dog; 
their Head fhort; their Ears fmall and round; their 
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Teeth very long, the under Teeth ftanding out beyona 
their Lips three fingers breadth, and the upper about 
half a finger, being very broad, crooked, ftrong, and 
fharp, ftanding very deep in their Mouth, with thefe 
they defend themfelves againft Beafts, take Fithes as it 
were upon Hooks, and will gnaw in funder Trees as big 
asa man’s Thigh, . | 

Their Fore-feet are like Dogs, and their hinder like 
Geefe, made as it were on purpofe to go on the Land, 
and {wim in the Water; but the Tail of this Beaft is 
moft ftrange of all, being without Hair, and covered 
over with a Skin like the Scales of a F ifh, it being likea 
Soal, and for the moft part fix fingers broad, and half a 
foot long. They are accounted a very delicate dith, 
and eat like Barbels: the manner of their dreffing is by 
roafting them firft, and boiling or ftewing them after- 
wards ; they muft be food that is very fweet, fince this 
Proverb proceeded from them: Sweet is that Fifh which 
48 no Fifo at all, HP 

The wonderful manner of their building is given at 
large, by Ge/ner. 

‘There is nothing fo valuable in this Beaft as his Tefti- 
cles; for they are in greatefteem, and a precious com- 
modity. Gis | 

It hath been afferted by fome, that when a Beaver is 
hunted, and is in danger of being taken, he bites off his 
Tefticles; knowing that for them only he is purfued : 
bué this is found to be a mere Fiétion ; for their Tefti- 
cles being fall, and placed like a Boar’s, it is impofii- 
ble ‘or them to come at them. Ne 

‘Lucy are taken for their Skins, Tails, and Cods, 
chiefiv as follows, viz. When their Caves are found: 
(in which are feveral Chambers built one over another 
by the Water fide, to afcend or defcend according as the 
~Water rifles or falls) I fay, their abode being found, 
rey make a breach therein, and put in a little Dog, 
which the Beaver perceiving, flies inftantly to the end 
of her Cave, and there defends herfelf with her Teeth, 
till ali her building be rafed, and fhe laid open 4 her 

| ne~ 
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Enemies, who kill her with with Inftruments for that — 
purpofe. The Dogs for the Beaver are the fame which 
hunt Otters. | 

They cannot dive long time under Water, but muft 
put up their Heads for Breath; which being feen by 
- thofe who are hunting them, they kill them with Gun- 
fhot or Otter-fpears, If the Oster hear any noife, he 
puts up his Head above Water, whereby he is difco- 
vered, and fo lofes his life. Thofe Skins of this kind 
are beft which are blackeit. : | | 


t 


Of the Elk. 


EIS Beaft is twice as big as a Hart; and has his 

Upper-lip fo great, and hanging over the nether 

{o far, that he cannot eat going forward ; but as he eats, 
he goes backward, and fo gathers his fuftenance. 

His Mane is divers both on the top of his Neck, and 
underneath his Throat, which bunches like a Beard, or 
curled lock of hair; his Neck is very fhort, and not 
proportionable to his Body. | ' 

He hath two very large Horns bending towards the 
Back in a plain edge, and fpires ftand forward to the 
Face: both Males and Females have them ; they are 
folid at the Root and round, but afterwards branched 5 
they are broader than a Hart's, are very heavy, and not 
above two foot long; and thefe Horns they mew every 
year. He is coloured for the moft part like a Hart 5 
has cloven Feet; without Joints (like an Elephant) in 
his Fore-legs, and therefore fleeps leaning againft Pofts 
or Trees; he fights not with his Horns, but with his 
Fore-feet. | | 

This is a moft timorous creature, not defiring to 
ftir much, unlefs provoked thereto by hunting. There 
is no danger in hunting it, except a mae come 
tight before him: for if this Beaft faften his Fore-feet 
on him, he cannot efcape alive; but if it receive any 
{mall wound, it inftantly dies. 

| | They 
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They are taken by Nets and Toils, or as Elephants 
are taken: for when they have found the Trees on 
which they lean, they cut and faw them, fo that when 
the E/k comes, he overthrows the Tree and falls with 
it; and being unable torife, is fo taken alive, When 
they are chafed eagerly, and find no place to reft 
themfelves in and lie fecret, they run to the Waters, 
and there ftand; they then take up water into their 
mouths, and in a little time heat it, fo that {quirting 
it out upon the Dogs, the heat fcalds them in fuch a 
manner, that they dare not come nigh or approach them 
any more, 


\ 


Of the Diseases of DOGS, and 


their proper Remepizs, 


Of Madne/s in a Dog ; the various Symptoms, and the 
we at ie | Cur Ce | f 


HE Ancients derived Rabies, madnefs, from Re=* 

vies, hoarfenefs of Voice, for mad Dogs have 
no perfec Voice: but it is more probable, the Rabies 
comes a Rapiendo; becaufe when a Dog begins to go 
mad, he bites, runs, {natches, and roves to and fro, 
till he meets his death. A mad Dog is moft dange- 
‘Tous in the Dog-days ; for at that time the very Foam 
or Spittle falling on a man breeds danger, 

There are properly feven forts of Madnefs which 
affiict a Dog, two of which are incurable, and there- 
fore I fhall {peak little of them, only fo much as may 
give you warning to fhift them from your other Dogs, 
becaufe their Difeafe is infeious ; and that you may 
beware of them yourfelf, left they injure you; for their 
biting is dangerous. vidi 


The 
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The firft of thefe incurable Madneffes is called the 
Hot burning Madnefs, and is known by thefe Symp- 
toms. Firft, when they run, they raife their Tails 
upright, and run upon any thing that ftands before 
them, having no refpect where, or which way they 
run: alfo their Mouths will be very black, having no 


_  foamin, oraboutthem. They will not continue thus 


above three or four days, after which time they die, 
their pain being fo intolerable. And all Dogs which 
have been bitten by them fo as to draw blood, will be 
mad in like manner. - 

The fecond is called the Ruzning Madnefs, and is 
lefs dangerous, but incurable. The Dogs that are 
troubled with this Madnefsrun not on Men, but Dogs, 
and on no other Beafts. The Symptoms are, they will 
{mell on other Dogs, and having {melt them, will 
fhake and bite them, yet fhaking their Tails, and 
feeming to offer no harm. | 


Of the Dumb Madne/s. 


The five Madneffes (or rather Sickneffes) which are 
curable, are thefe. 

The firft is called the Dumb Madnefs. The Dog 
thus troubled will not feed, but holds his mouth wide 
open continually, putting his Feet to his Mouth fre- 
quently, as if he had a Bone in his Throat. 

The Cureis thus: Take four ounces of the juice of 
Spatula putrida, and put it into a Pot; then take the 
like quantity of the juice of black Hellebore, and as 


- much of the juice of Rue: having ftrained them all 


well through a fine cloath, put them into a Glafs: 
then take two drams of Scammony unprepared, and 
having mingled it with the former juices, put it into 
a Horn or Funnel, and convey it down his Throat, 
keeping his Head up ftraight, left he caft it up again: 
then bleed him in the Mouth, cutting three or four 
Veins in his Gums that he may bleed the better; and 
in a fhort time you will find amendment, Or you 

may 
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may take eight drams of the juice of an Herb called 
Harts-horn, or Dogs-tooth, and you will find it a 
moft excellent Receipt againft any madnefs whatfo- 
ever, ’ ed 
Of the Falling Madne/s. 


The fecond is called the Falling Madnefs. The Di- 
feafe lies in their Heads, which makes them reel as 
they gos and fall. | 

The Cure. Take four otincés of the juicé of Piony; 
with the like quantity of the juices of Briony and Crz- 
ciata, and four drams of Stavefacre pulverized: min- 
gle thefe together; and give it your Hound or Dog as 
before: then let him blood in the Ears, or the two 
Veins which come down the Shoulders; and if heisnot 
cured at firft, give it him a fecond, or third time. 


Of ithe Lank Madness 


The third kind is called the Lank Madnefs, by rea- 

fon of the Leannefs of their Bodies in this Diforder. 
Firft, purge your Dog with this Potion: Take an 
ounce and half of Cafia fftularis well cleanfed, two 
drams and a half Stavefacre pulverized, and the like 
quantity of Scammony prepared in White-wine vine- 
gar, and four ounces of Oil-olive; temper thefe and 
warm them over the Fire, and give it your Dog. In 
the morning put him into a Bath prepared as follows. 
Put into fix Pails full of Water ten handfuls of Mug- 
wort, Rofemary, red Sage, Roots or Leaves of Marfh 
mallows, Roots or Leaves of Wall-wort, Roots or 
Stalks of Fennel, Leaves or Stalks of Elecampane, 
Balm and Rue; Sorrel, Buglofs and Mellilot; let thefe 
boil together in two thirds of Water and the other 
Wine, until one third be confumed: the Bath being 
no hotter than your Dog can endure it, bathe him 
therein for the {pace of an hour; then taking him out, 
put him in fome warm place for fear of catching oer 
| ) 
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Do this four or five times in the fame Bath, and it will 
cure him, : 


Of the Sleeping Madne/s. 

The Sleeping Madnefs, is caufed by fome little 
Worms breeding in the mouth of the Stomach from 
corrupt Humors, the vapors and fumes of which afcend- 
ing into the Head, make the Dog fleep continually, 
and frequently he dies fleeping. 

For the Cure, take five ounces of the juice of 
Wormwood, with two ounces of the powder of Harts- 
horn burned, and two drams of Agaric: mingle thefe 
together; and if too thick, thin them with White- 
Wine, and give it your Dog to drink. : 


Of the Rheumatic, or Slavering Madne/s. 


When a Dog hath got this Madnefs, his Head {wells, 
his Eyes are as yellow as a Kite’s-foot, and he com- 
monly flavers at the mouth. 

Take fix ounces of the juice of Fennel-root, and the 
like quantity of the juice of Mifletoe, four ounces of 
the juice of Ivy, four ounces of the Powder of the 
Roots of Polypody; boil thefe in White-wine, and 
give it your Dog to drink as hot as he can. 


Remedies for their Venomous Bites. 


Againft a fimple bite of a Dog, take the Urine of a 
Dog, which is fufficient, fince there is but little Ve- 
nom in thefe Wounds. Or take Vinegar, and with 
your Hand rub the wound very well; then pour into 
it Vinegar mixed with Water or Nitre; then wet a 
Sponge in the fame liquids, and fo let it remain bound 
up three days; then take Pellitory of the Wall, ming- 
led and beaten with Salt, or any other Plaifter for 
green Wounds. 


A Remedy againjt the common Mange. 

This Diltemper befals a Dog frequently for want of 
frefh Water to drink; fometimes by foul Kenneling, 
and fometimes by Foundering and melting his Greafe, 
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You may cure it as follows, viz. Take two hand- 
fuls of wild Creffes, two handfuls of Elecampane, and 
as much of the Leaves and Roots of Roerb and Sorrel, 
and two pound of the Roots of Frodels; make them 
all boil well in Ley and Vinegar; having ftrained the 
Decoétion, put in two pound of gray Soap; and when 
melted, rub your Dogs with it four or five days toge- 
ther, and it will cure them. 


Of the Cure of Maladies peculiar to Spaniels, and the 
Accidents to which they are liable. 


HE Spaniel is very neceffary to Fowling of all 
kinds; but is fubject to many Difeafes and cafu- 
alties: therefore, in order that the Huntfman may 
not be impeded, when he choofes to change his Sport, 
I fhall enumerate the moft frequent Complaints of Spa- 
niels, and the Remedies for their cure. 

I fhall begin with the Mange; which is a capital 
Enemy to the quiet and beauty of a Spaniel; and with 
which they frequently infect others. 

For the cure of this diftemper, take a pound of Bar- 
rows Flick, common Oil three ounces, Brimftone well 
pulverized four ounces; Salt well beaten to powder, 
Afhes well fifted, of each two ounces; boil all thefe 
in a kettle or eafthen por, till they are all well 
incorporated together; with this anoint your Spaniel 
thrice every other day, either againft the Sun or Fire; 
having fo done, wafh him all over with, good ftrong 
Ley, and this will kill the Mange. Take care to fhift 
his Kennel and Litter often. 

If a Spaniel lofe his Hair, as it often happens; then 
bathe him in the water of Lupines or Hops, and anoint 
him with ftale Barrows Flick. | 

This Ointment, befides the cure, makes his Skin 
look fleek and beautiful, and kills the Fleas, which 
greatly difquiet him. : iu 

If this be not {trong enough to deftroy the malady, 
than take two quarts of ftrong Vinegar, common Oil 
fix ounces, Brimitone three ounces, Soot fix wages orn 
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salt pounded and fearced two handfuls: boil-all thefe to- 
gether in the Vinegar, and anoint your Dog as before, 
‘This muft not be adminiftred in cold weather, for fo 
it may hazard his life. oe. 

If a Spaniel be not much troubled with the Mange, 
then it is eafy to cure him thus ; 

Make bread of Wheaten bran, with the Roots, 
Leaves, and Fruit of Agrimony, beating them well in 
a Mortar, and, making itinto a Pafte or Dough, bake 
it in an Oven; give this to your Spaniel, giving him 
no other bread for fome time, and let him eat of it as 
long as he will, 


Cure of ibe Formica. 


_In the Summer-time there is a malady which very 
much afflicts a Spaniel’s Ears, and is occafioned by Flies 
and their own fcratching with their Feet: We term it 
Mange; the Italians, Formica; and the French, Fourmier. 

For the Cure, take Gum Dragant four ounces, in- 
fufed in the ftrongeft Vinegar that may be got, for 
the fpace of eight days, and afterwards bruifed on a 
Marble Stone, as Painters do their Colours, adding 
Roch-Allum and Galls beaten to powder, of each two 
ounces; mix them well, and lay it on the part affected. 


For a Swelling in. the Throat. 


Anoint the grieved place with Oil of Camomile; then. 
wath it with Vinegar mixed not ftrong with Salt. 


Of Worms in burt or mangy Paris of a Spaniel. 


Worms hinder the cure of the Mange, or Wounds, 
and often caufe the Dogs to grow worle. ‘To remove 
this hindrance, take the Gum of Ivy and convey it into 
the Wound, and letitthere remain a day or two, wafh- 
ing the Wound with Wine; and after that. anoint it 
with Bacon Greafe, Oil of Earth-worms, and Rue. 

The powder of wild Cucumbers is excellent to kill 
thefe Worms; and will prove a good Corrofive, to 
eat away the dead flefh, and increafe the good, i 
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If Worms bewithid the body, you may deftroy them 
thus. Caufe your Spaniel, when fafting, to eat the 
Yolk of an Ege well mixed with two fcruples of Saf- 
fron pulverized, keeping him fafting till night, 

When a Speniel is hurt, as long as he can come to 
lick the Wound with his Tongue he needs no other 
remedy; his tongue is his beft Chirurgeon: but when 
he cannot do that, then fuch ‘wounds, as are not veno- 
mous, you may cure with the powder of Matrefilva 
dried in an Oven, or in the Sun. Ifiit be the Bite of a 
Fox, anoint him with Oil wherein Earth-worms and 
Rue have been boiled together. If by a mad Dog, \et 


him lap twice or thrice of the broth of Germander, and 
eat the Germander alfo, boiled, | 


To recover the Smell of a Spaniel. 


Spaniels, fometimes, by reafon of too much reft and 
greale, or fome other accident, lofe their Senfe of Smel- 
ling, fo that they cannot {pring or retrieve a Fowl . 
after their ufual manner. To recover fuch, take Aga- 
ric two drarns, Sal Gemma one fcruple; beat thefe 
into powder, and incorporate them with Oxymel, 
making a Pill as big as a Nut, cover it with Butters 
and give it the Dog, This will certainly bring him 
to a quick Scent. 


The Benefits of Cutting off the Tip of a Spaniel’s Tail. 


It ts neceffary for feveral reafons, to cut off the Tip 
of a Spaniel’s Tail when a Whelp,  Firft, by {fo doing, 
Woris are prevented from breeding there; in the next 
place, if it be not cur, he will be the lefs forward in 
prefling haftily into the Covert after his Game; be- 
fides thefe benefits, the Dog appears more beautiful 
with cutting. - | nf 
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